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The Scene — A drug store in any 
one of thousands of cities and towns 
in the U.S.A. 


The Time —Lunch time. A man 
from the telephone company has 
dropped in. He’s chatting with his 
friend Charley, who owns the store. 


CHARLEY: “What d’ya mean -— it’s 
_ good for me when the telephone com- 
pany makes a profit? You give me good 
_ service and all that but why should I 
care whether you make money or not? 
Tm having my own troubles, trying 
to put in a bigger soda fountain.” 


AL: “What d’ya mean, ‘trying’? Can’t 
you just up and do it?” 
CHARLEY: “I’ve got to find me a 


_ partner with some capital. These things 
cost money.” 


AL: “Sure they do! It’s the same with 
us at the telephone company. To keep 


on giving you good service, and put in 
telephones for people who want them, 
we must have a lot more central office 
equipment and cable and other things. 
And to buy it, we have to get money 
from our stockholders. They expect a 
profit — just like your partner would.” 


CHARLEY: “I guess you're right. No- 
body would invest his money here un- 
less I could earn him a profit.” 


AL: “And here’s something else, 
Charley. Those girls there at the far 
end of the fountain. They’re telephone 
girls. They’re spending a part of their 
wages with you — putting money into 
your till to help you make a profit. 
Thousands of dollars of telephone pay- 
roll money are spent right in this town, 
every weck.” 


a profit for the telephone company 


Charley, who owns a drug store, wants 


to know why he should care about 


ADEQUATE RATES AND EARNINGS 
for the telephone company have a far- 
reaching effect. For only a strong and 
healthy telephone company can pay 
good wages, contribute to the pros- 
perity of the community and provide 
an improving service for telephone 
users. Only through adequate rates and 
earnings can the telephone company 
—like Al’s friend Charley in the drug 
store — attract the new capital that is 
needed to carry on the business. 


It’s the dollars from investors—from 
hundreds of thousands of everyday 
people—that build, improve and expand 
the best telephone service in the world 
for you to use at small cost. 


BELL 
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SYSTEM 


Letters from Survey Readers 


What Can Be Done, With the Will and the Gumption 


The Survey has done another piece of 
sound public service in the March issue by 
letting its readers see through Kathryn 
Close’s eyes how North Carolina has ef- 
fected a sharp reduction in the number of 
children detained in jails. It is true that 
this is not the only state that has made 
progress, and action by public welfare off- 
cials is not the only answer, but the North 
Carolina authorities deserve a laurel wreath 
for having shown what can be done if one 
has the will and the gumption to do it. 

I hope the article will serve as a spur 
with an extra heavy rowel to the authorities 
of the many states who have done nothing 
effective to keep children out of jails, espe- 
cially those states that have passed pro- 
hibitive laws and do not enforce them. 

There are certain inescapable facts: that 
of over 3,000 jails inspected by federal in- 
spectors, 99 percent were rated below 70 on 
a scale of 100, and 82 percent below 50; 
that at least 40,000 children a year, and 


No Muddying the Issue 


“Jail Is No Place for a Child,” by Kath- 
ryn Close, most commendably stresses ac- 
complishment in one state [North Caro- 
lina] which has reduced the jail detention 
of children. However, it is unfortunate that 
the article failed to tell its story against 
the background of clearly defined princi- 
ples of juvenile detention and, in particular, 
to clarify the difference between shelter 
and detention care. 

The notion that we don’t need strong- 
holds which become children’s prisons— 
we need care by kindly folks in boarding 
homes—are alternatives which muddy the 
issue. The real problem is brushed aside 
when shelter care for dependent, neglected, 
and less sophisticated delinquent children is 
confused with detention care for those with 
such severe behavior problems that they 
need secure custody. Are disturbed adoles- 
cent offenders who have broken away from 
home ties and cannot accept substitute 
parents at a time of crisis to be relegated, 
however regretfully, to the jail? These are 
the youngsters who are most often driven 
into lives of crime by such treatment. They 
are the ones most in need of skilled help. 
To avoid establishing properly designed 
detention homes for them for fear the 
facilities will be misused is a defeatist at- 
titude, 

Reducing the number of child jailings 
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probably many more, are detained in these 
jails; that responsibility for this scandal 
must be shared by juvenile court officials, 
welfare departments, county commissioners 
and mayors, sheriffs and jailers, parents, 
preachers, and the public; that the situation 
will not be improved until someone takes 
the initiative in sorting out their several 
responsibilities and seeing that they are 
exercised. 

I agree with Sherwood Norman 
[whose letter follows] that there must be 
regional detention facilities operated by the 
state or cooperating counties to supplement 
“own home” and boarding home care. The 
North Carolina counties must face that 
fact. But the state, under the leadership of 
the Department of Public Welfare, has 
done a splendid job thus far and deserves 
unstinted praise. 

Austin H. MacCormick 

Executive Director 
The Osborne Association, Inc. 


should be looked upon as only one of many 
steps to be taken in an over-all plan. The 
establishment of regional detention homes 
is clearly the only solution for eliminating 
jail detention and other undesirable forms 
of secure custody, on a statewide basis. Al- 
though counties may be strong for Jocal 
autonomy, they have accepted state services 
and facilities for children where the need 
is less pressing. 

North Carolina has done well in avoid- 
ing jail detention for some children, but 
this is only half the problem. The other 
half is for the state to face the need for 
modern security detention on a regional 
basis for those crucial few who need it. 

SHERWooD NorMaAn 
Consultant on Detention 
National Probation and Parole Association 


Other Agencies in Jail Reform 


The problem of children in jail pre- 
sented in the March issue [“Jail Is No 
Place for Children” by Kathryn Close} 
has long been a disgraceful situation, and 
there will be agreement by all concerned 
that jails and children should have no 
relation one to the other. 

The article comments on various organi- 
zations interested in the problem. We note, 
however, the omission of others that have 
been just as active in seeking its solution. 

The National Jail Association, an affiliate 


of the American Prison Association, 
deserves mention as a national body striv-| 
ing, among other things, to direct public} 
attention to the need of keeping children 
out of jails. This group is the official co-, 
operating body with the Osborne Associa-, 
tion in the joint project to save children} 
from jails. | 

One paragraph of the article refers to 
the recent creation in New York State of) 
a new position in the Department of Social) 
Welfare dealing with detention care. Pre- 
ceding this, however, is the long standing 
constitutional authority providing for al 
State Commission of Correction, charged) 
with the periodic inspection of adult 
places of detention, and the legislation | 
passed in 1945 prohibiting the jailing of) 
persons under sixteen years of age. 

This law, enacted through the combingtl 
efforts of the Prison Association of New| 
York, the State Commission of Correction, | 
and the Society for the Prevention of Crime, | 
prohibits the housing of children in the} 
City Prison, Manhattan, and in county jails, | 
penitentiaries, and lockups. New York, | 
therefore, has done more than reveal an) 
“awakened interest” in the jailing of! 
children. E. R. Cass 
General Secretary 
The American Prison Asseciation 


A 


Another State Heard From 


. . Miss Close is mistaken in suggesting 
that “Connecticut and Rhode Island are 
the only states that can maintain that chil 
dren are never put in jail within their bor- 
ders.” She omitted any mention of the | 
fact that in 1945 the New York State Legis- 
lature amended the statutes applicable to | 
detention of children coming within the 
jurisdictional power of the Children’s 
Courts. By that amendment, New York 
then and since prohibited the jailing of 
children in any jail—omitting the familiar 
and deceptive reservation which many 
statutes contain, namely, that jail detention 
is forbidden “where other facilities for de- 
tention exist” or words to that effect. 

The Society for,the Prevention of Crime | 
was largely responsible for the drafting and 
sponsorship of the statute in 1945 and has 
been continuously interested in its enforce- 
ment in New York and its use as a model 
statute in other states. If the law has been 
violated by the detention of any child in 
any jail in New York State since 1945, we 
are desirous of knowing of it. 

Executive Director Epwin J. Lukas 
Society for the Prevention of Crime 
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Among Ourselves 


THIS MONTH BRINGS the _ regular 
Spring Book Number and the idea oc- 
curred to take a look back at last year’s 
reviews in The Survey. No general cover- 

- age can be attempted, of course. But dur- 
ing 1949 The Survey reviewed 156 new 
books, besides listing 62 others and 28 
pamphlets and reports, with 5 travel books 

_ in addition. The total is 251 titles. Accord- 

ing to the trade authority, “Publishers’ 

Weekly,’ American publishers brought out 

10,892 titles in 1949, the first time in eight 

years the total has exceeded the 10,000 

mark. This seems to make The Survey’s 

156 reviews a rather select list as well as 

_ discriminating coverage of its field. Dis- 

_ crimination and comprehension, in fact, are 

| the qualities striven for. 


SURVEY READERS will note with- 
out being told that Miss Wachtel’s ‘Films 
| About Facts” (page 240) was beautifully 
| illustrated last month by the picture spread, 
“Palmour Street,’ from the documentary 
{on health education for Negroes produced 
» by the Southern Educational Film Produc- 
ftion Service of the University of Georgia. 
1 This film when shown will be accom- 
/ panied by a commentary just recorded in 
i which the speaker is the Rev. William 
| Holmes Borders, pastor of the 10,000-mem- 
tber Wheat Street Baptist Church in 
» Atlanta. Mr. Borders is expected also to 
}preach and broadcast an endorsement of 
> the picture, a valuable promotion to its use 
} throughout the South. 


THIRTY-TWO SEGREGATED col 
ileges and universities in the South share in 
+the returns from the United Negro College 
)Fund’s seventh annual fund campaign 
twhich opened April 13. This year’s goal is 
} $1,400,000—or 10 percent of the budgets of 
éthe combined colleges. As Professor Myers 
tfound (page 233), these budgets are minus 


)of salaries, scholarships, books, equipment, 
dand repairs. The life of these colleges de- 
}pends on voluntary giving. The Fund’s ad- 
dress is 22 East 54 Street, New York City. 


’ THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
tof Social Work will be holding its seventy- 
}seventh annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
IN. J., April 23-28, just as this issue of 
'\The Survey is due off the press. It 1s 
hoped to have copies actually on hand for 
jdistribution during the Conference, whiere 
‘such a concentration of Survey readers 
Iwill be present and so many Survey in- 
jterests will be discussed. 

The Survey’s best greetings to the Con- 
ference will be found not in salutations 
now but, it is planned, in its twenty-page 
report in the June issue. This special sec- 
‘tion is intended, as regularly in past years, 
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to be the meeting’s most comprehensive 
news coverage before publication of the full 
Proceedings. A wide variety of other dis- 
cussions, of course, will accompany the 
Conference section. 

Presentation of the annual Survey Award 
at the Conference meeting on Monday 
night, April 24, will express something 
of this magazine’s interest in the whole 
field of social work. The winners in the 
past have been an honor to the award, and 
to the committees which selected them. One 
suggestion applies now to next year’s Sur- 


vey Award. The best guarantee of con- 
tinuing quality and _ satisfaction is that 
every person interested should think over 
the prospect from now on and send in 
nominations early. 


AN APHORISM of James Reston of The 
New York Times may serve a wider con- 
versational usefulness than the immediate 
occasion which evoked it. Mr. Reston, from 
Washington wrote recently: “The business 
of this community ts the getting, the hold- 
ing, and the destroying of political power.” 
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LOS ALAMOS 


by Peggy Pond Church 


| dreamed we went, as once we used to go, 
horseback across the mountain-high plateau 
where once the wind was a transparent sea 
breaking in brightness over every tree, | 
pouring its light upon the golden grass | 
where we as children saw the wild deer pass, | 
and heard the turkey call, and the soft dove | 
intone her gentle memory of love. 


Once more, in dream, our eager horses strode 
the homeward winding, summer-dusty road, 
the saddle leather warm between our knees, 
the steaming sweat, the aromatic trees, | 
the sharp, quick ring of hooves, the shaken manes, 
the supple tension of the bridle reins; 

Oh hand and heart and mind in unison, 

the horse's wisdom and the man's made one! 


Now all save this was changed. The road we knew 
came to a gate and no one could pass through 

who did not swear to look nor left nor right 

and to forget whatever threatening sight 

might meet his wayward glance. Stricken we stayed 
until our claims to enter could be weighed 

by guard whose face was frozen in a frown. 


We looked within and saw the trees cut down, 
and saw a city stand, and saw men there 

given what they might ask to make life fair, 
houses they had not built, and water towers, 
effortless playthings for their leisure hours, 
streets where the smallest child might safely run, 
churches with tall spires gleaming in the sun, 

yet every face there wore, it seemed to me, 

the look of creatures in captivity. 


No man sang his own song. No children cried, 
"Run, Sheep! Oh run, Sheep, run!" at eventide. 
The soda fountain flowed; the juke box played. 
Dogs, tethered, still felt wildness, sometimes bayed 
the invisible moon; hardly a man at night 

looked up to see the stars’ remembered light. 
None called his house his own when day was done, 
and no man loved the task he labored on, 


nor looked with joy upon his own child's face 

so innocent of harm still in that place 

where each man wove, in barred and secret room, 

some small fierce portion of his neighbor's doom. 
Our patient horses stood with dragging rein 
but time would not turn back for us again, 
nor take the stain of terror from those skies 
nor give us back our dream of Paradise. 


Foundations of Our Security 


The well-being of our people, built up steadily over recent decades and 


constantly advanced by the social welfare profession, is our best hope. 


oe OVER uur New ENGLAND FIELDS YOU FIND 
| huge boulders—some of them weighing many tons 
'—left as mementos by the last glacier and reminding us 
pf a frigid, lifeless, prehistoric epoch. 

' Raymond B. Fosdick recently has told about one of 
hese boulders “as large as a corn-crib,” on his Connecti- 
cut farm. Apparently the seed of an ash tree had settled 
‘na crevice at the top and had sprouted into a sturdy 
iapling whose roots took hold in a very barren setting. 
The struggle was on—the dead rock versus the live tree. 
'n less than twenty years the irresistible growth of the 
‘ree had not only split this boulder but had reduced it 
jo fragments. .The future does indeed belong to that 
which grows, which creates, which has being! 

| Thoreau gives us the same theme under somewhat dif- 
serent circumstances. In “Walden” he recalls a table 
nade of apple wood. For sixty years it had stood in the 
l:itchen of a New England farmhouse. Then one day, 
receded by some scratching noises, there came from the 
sable a bright, beautiful bug. The egg had been laid 
ha the live apple tree—and now, long afterward, at the 
pot where a warm urn often had rested, something with 
fe appeared. Fantasy, yes, but fantasy with a meaning 
oor all who are dedicated to the increased well-being of 
jneir fellow men. 

Never before in the history of any nation have more 
sollars, more man hours, more efforts and energies been 
Bevended for the well-being of human beings than today 


| + 
—The dean of the New York School of Social 
) Work brought to his new job, last year, the en- 
i thusiasm of discovery and the practical compe- 
4 tence of the man of business, As a lawyer, judge, 
+ army colonel, and active participant in public 
affairs, Dean Johnson has developed a detached 
\ view about social workers. He expounded this 


\ view so eloquently in conversation on one occa- 
; sion that The Survey asked him to put it all 


| down on paper. 
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| KENNETH D. JOHNSON 


in the United States. During the current year, it has 
been conservatively estimated, more than ten billion dol- 
lars will be spent on social welfare programs, both public 
and private. The total is exceeded only by the spending 
for national defense. 

Not everyone realizes that all these billions go directly 
for security. We talk about social security and national 
security as if they were unrelated, when as a matter of 
fact the common denominator is what all people yearn 
and strive for—simple SECURITY. There is, after all, 
the most direct relationship between social security and 
national security, since only that nation has security 
whose people enjoy a social well-being that is secure. 


@= GREATEST STRENGTH LIES IN OUR CONSTANT SUPPORT 
of the dignity and the integrity of the individual. That 
principle is basic to all social work—and to an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of our democratic concept. 
We apply that principle to each of our clients, child or 
adult, and thus we run smack up against the totalitarian 
ideology. Our concern for the well-being of the indivi- 
dual, of the family unit, of the various groups of in- 
dividuals and family units which constitute the com- 
munity is the controlling characteristic of our way of life. 

The huge family of private social work agencies 
throughout the country includes at least 200,000 indi- 
vidual units with annual budgets of some seven hundred 
million dollars. In the private agency field alone there 
are millions of citizens who serve on boards, staffs, and 
as volunteers. To these add the tens of thousands em- 
ployed by our public agencies—local, county, state, and 
federal—and you begin to get some idea of how all this 
means so much to so many. 

Since the summer of 1898—when the New York 
School of Philanthropy, sponsored by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society (now the Community Service Society 
of New York), started the first course in graduate 
training for social workers—there has been an increasing 
number of graduate schools of social work. Today they 
total over fifty, annually making their contribution of 
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Foundations of Our Security 


professionally trained workers to the 100,000 or more 
workers already engaged full time. 

On and on we could go with figures, statistics, and 
facts. They merely repeat that anyone in social work 
is participating in the biggest, most viable, most fasci- 
nating, and most important activity of life in America 
today. Regardless of its size and diversity, public or 
private, this activity has an undeniable oneness of pur- 
pose—the well-being of our fellow men. 

Lawyers may argue ad nauseam about the constitu- 
tional phrase “general welfare”; timid souls may shudder 
over the fear of socialism; reasonable men may differ 
about statism and even view with alarm that “all people 
are running to Rome” or are in danger of becoming 
galley slaves in the Ship of State. One fact stands out 
amidst all this debate and discussion; The great majority 
of the people in this democracy have determined that 
they intend to and want to do more for the well-being 
of their fellow men than has ever been done before. 
They believe in such action, they are convinced of its 
worth, they see it as the soundest test of what it really 
means to live, work, and believe in a democracy. 

Men can talk and talk about statism, welfare state, 
socialism, bureaucracy, totalitarianism, new deal, fair 
deal, and all the other catch phrases. Whatever we do 
let us refuse to be frightened by scare words. They 
are in common use these days—and they are not con- 
fined to any one group. Of course there will always be 
areas of disagreement. No one person, no group, always 
has the right answer. There are times when we are 
justifiably tempted to recall those words of Job: “No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
you.” 

But the American social workers are now enrolled 
in a vast vanguard of millions of their fellow citizens 
who have given a thunderous and affirmative reply to 
the query: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” They are con- 
cerned with and devoted to the well-being of their 
fellow men and thereby are creating the kind of future 
that will provide our nation and the world with the 
most impregnable bulwark against assault. A nation so 
constituted, so strengthened, and so enriched gives the 
lie to T. S. Eliot’s epitaph on our times: 


Here were decent godless people: 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 


The progress made in social welfare during the past 
half century exceeds the progress made in any other facet 
of our national life. Programs hesitantly offered a few 
decades ago are now part of our accepted standards. 
Proposals that provoked bloody riots within the mem- 
ories of most of us have become standard operating pro- 
cedure. The inhumanity of man to man that char- 
acterized the early years of this century is as foreign 
to our present day thinking as are the Inquisition and 
the Borgias. 

Once you start on an affirmative course of action you 
are bound to proceed in that direction. The course we 
have pursued these fifty years in terms of social well- 
being has been a steady, consistent, affirmative course— 
and the only direction it can possibly take now is For- 
ward! 
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Many of us remember the tragic, confusing, often 
chaotic conditions before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. My boyhood was spent almost exclusively among 
the men who worked in quarries and stone cutting yards, 
and I learned from them what it meant when that greath 
piece of” social legislation was enacted. Their pay was) 
small, their resources practically nothing. A crushed leg, 
a fractured skull, a splintered eye—all in the course of 
employment—meant months of incapacity. Injuries were) 
often permanent and all too often fatal. 

With the common law defense of contributory negli- 
gence available to the employer, these poor fellows spent} 
days on end in litigation and seldom was there any 
recovery in terms of compensation. To those who first} 
suggested a new type of employers’ liability that would] 
protect the working man there were directed all sorts| 
of abusive epithets: “Why these stinking anarchists,| 
socialists, or whatever scum they are, will ruin us.” 

There is a specific incident of those old quarry days} 
that made a lasting impression on me. On a Tuesday} 
morning, one of the quarrymen lost his footing near} 
the edge of the hole; it was icy and slippery. On Satur- 
day, the men lined up at the office to get their week’s| 
pay, and in the line was the widow of this unfortunate} 
fellow. She needed every dollar she could get. There} 
were several small children. When she was handed his 
envelope, there was not a full week’s pay and she men- 
tioned it to the boss. Quickly and sharply he replied 
to her, “Your husband died, Madam, at 11:10 Tuesday 
morning. He didn’t work after that, did he?” 

That was less than fifty years ago. 


pe THE RECENT WAR I wAs ASSIGNED WITH A NUM-4 
ber of officers and civilians to try to settle all sorts o 
labor disputes, work stoppages, and the like. We needed 
thousands of different items with which to win the war 
Remember, it was Marshal Stalin who offered the toast} 
to American production as the one controlling factor} 
in the Nazi defeat. General Eisenhower tells us ho 
impressed he was at the time of our invasion across} 
the channel—hundreds of ships disabled with thousand 
of tons of material lost, and yet more ships came wi 
more and more tons of everything needed to make thaij 
invasion a success. Sure—technological prowess had muc 
to do with this production. But behind the machines 
were men and women. Without those human beingsJ 
machines are just lifeless gadgets. All the time they hadi 
to be related to human beings—millions of human beings4 

Something of great importance to these human beings} 
had happened just a few years before. The law of the} 
land had settled once and for all their right to bargain 
collectively in respect to wages, hours of work, and work- 
ing conditions. 

During those war days I spent considerable time in 
that “Industrial Valley” known as Akron, Ohio—the rub4 
ber capital of the world. Twenty to thirty thousand 
people worked in any one of the giant company plants 
In a mobile war nothing could move without rubber. No 
matter how much was produced, we needed more and 
more. We and our allies depended on the rubber workers} 
of Akron. Men and machines had to keep producing so 
that the other men and machines could keep fighting. 
All of these companies maintained skilled engineering 
staffs; their laboratories and testing equipment were of 


the best. What they had accomplished was akin to magic. 

But one vital factor was missing, and that is why many 
of us spent so many hours, day and night, in the rubber 
factories. Labor relations were notoriously bad. They 
had been so for many years. Quite often blood had flowed 
on the streets of Akron. 

The causes for all this industrial turmoil and terrific 

waste were evident. There was no meeting of the minds, 
no mutual understanding. Seeds may have dropped in 
the crevices of these opposing boulders, but somehow they 
were washed away. But here and there a sapling took 
root and slowly we found “the rigid absolutes . . . of un- 
yielding social arrangements” yielding to a new way of 
life—a way that creates, that grows, that holds the promise 
of conciliation, reconciliation, mediation, and mutual 
agreement. 
The day when the owner threatens and seeks to “bust 
che union, if it’s the last thing I do” is fast disappearing— 
and by the same token the worker who is intent on 
“wrecking the damn plant” finds himself barking at the 
moon. Here and everywhere we find strong vibrant 
rees splitting these old glacial boulders which have for 
30 long impeded progress. The studies and findings made 
py the National Planning Association (“Causes of Indus- 
srial Peace”) under the leadership of such men as Golden, 
Buckmaster, Ruml, and Batt, together with such a pio- 
taeer as Charles T. Estes, have done much to add nourish- 
- to those growing trees. 
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i. BACK TO 1526 AND TAKE A LOOK AT A LETTER JUAN- 
iLuis Vives wrote to the Senators of Bruges “Concern- 
ing the Relief of the Poor, or Concerning Human Need.” 
de was “a brilliant Catholic humanist”—a friend of 


; 
rasmus—and one to whom we owe much in terms ot 


ur more recent understanding of how to deal with 
those in need. It was from him that we learned that “the 
jveaker may not be neglected without peril to the more 
powerful,” and that “it is fundamental that in every city 
| .. the fellowship of men be strengthened; it ought to be 
the duty of the public officials to take pains to see that 
men help one another, that no one is oppressed, no one 
jvronged by an unjust condemnation, and that the strong 
J-ome to the assistance of the weak, in order that the har- 
mony of the united body of citizens may grow .. . and 
sndure forever.” It has taken centuries for that seed to 
take hold—for that egg to find its way out of the dead 
1 In the English poor law of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
1601), and its counterpart that the colonists adopted 
fnere, you will find the insane, the criminal, the crippled, 
‘he blind, the chronically ill, all herded together with the 
‘ible bodied indigent adults and children, under the 
jvatchful eyes of the overseers of the poor. In Massa- 
(husetts, for years they published the names of persons 
}eceiving relief, and in Pennsylvania all persons receiving 
id, including children, were required to wear upon the 
Jight sleeve a large letter “P”—signifying pauper. Shades 
If Hitler! Yes and shades of our own army in World 
War I with its letters “VP” on many of our luckless com- 
Jades! The poor farm was still with us when this century 
Htarted and it was not until Twenties that we began 


o see sturdy saplings taking root to split some more old 


Our hats are off to the pioneering programs of Bos- 
ton’s Scots’ Charitable Society, over 300 years old, to 
New York’s Association for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, founded in 1848, now merged and 
developed into the Community Service Society of New 
York; to many private agencies that came into being 
after the Civil War, all devoted to the well-being of their 
fellow men. Work formerly done in the name of charity 
and philanthropy has become social work; the friendly 
visitor of yesterday is now the social worker; the needy 
have become clients who are to be served, the poor de- 
partment has been converted to the welfare department. 
These changes have more than a semantic interest—they 
are evidences of a complete change in attitudes. They 


The Survey, Apzil, 1949, carried an article by Justice 
William O. Douglas, “The Human Welfare State.” Some 
ideas there expressed echoed so loudly in memory as this 
article was being edited that the quotation following 
seemed an inevitable obbligato: 


The human welfare state is the great political in- 
vention of the twentieth century. It is the instrument 
of politics that the Communists fear above all else. 
It is important, therefore, to understand the human 
welfare state, to appreciate the forces that have shaped 
it, and to see the tremendous potentials for its use. 
Gandhi once said that “God himself dare not appear 


to a hungry man except in the form of bread.” 


The greatest assets of a nation, greater than any 
material resources, are its men and women. The in- 
dustrial system was designed to serve mankind. Human 
welfare is the measure of its service. There is a place 
for justice in the factories as well as in the courts. 
Human rights transcend property rights. As a nation 
we have therefore come to know that we must reckon 
costs in terms of human rights. Injuries to workers are 
costs as much as depreciation and obsolescence of 
machinery. Unemployment is a cost. So is old age 
itself. These are the costs that industry and society 
must carry. 


Without such underwriting there can be no security 
for the mass of workers. Once they become floating 
unattached people who receive no benefits from our 
civilization they do not share its responsibilities. Then 
are the seeds of our destruction sown. 


all tend to enrich the growth which fragmentizes the cold, 
glacial rock. 

Together with Leonard W. Mayo, I view with pride 
“the partnership of governmental and voluntary agencies 
in their joint efforts for human welfare.” Both types 
of agencies are interdependent—their purpose is one and 
the same—and the entire community becomes conscious 
of a well rounded program dedicated to the well-being of 
all the people when “each group of agencies complements 
and supplements each other.” As Mr. Mayo further 
pointed out in the February Survey, “a ‘state of well- 
being,’ based on individual worth, dignity, and personal 
effort created by voluntary team work between the citizen 
and his government, may be the greatest single factor in 
the establishment of a sound domestic economy and 
world peace.” 

What we are viewing in this mid-century year is so 
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vast and so basic to our democratic concept that we must 
have the best thinking, the soundest judgment, and the 
fullest cooperation from all. During the war we applied 
a single yardstick to measure any given proposal: “Will 
this help to win the war?” I sincerely suggest that we 
take a leaf from that book—and constantly ask ourselves 
“Will this further the well-being of my fellow men?” 
“Will this make the world a better place in which to 
live?” We must have agreement on how to attain those 
purposes if we are to give ourselves the only kind of 
security that will keep us a free people. 


M UCH Is BEING SAID TODAY ABOUT THE BREAKDOWN OF 
American family life. One is led to believe that we are 
in a process of social disintegration because it is gloomily 
stated: “The home is no longer what it used to be.” On 
the economic front alone, what has happened? We all 
have some idea of the self-sufficiency of farm life. Money 
income was only part of the family income, often a rela- 
tively small part. Today the family is solely dependent 
on money income. That makes it vulnerable and im- 
mediately raises the necessity for a cushion to absorb the 
shock of unemployment, sickness, depressions, and _ all 
the other variables that reduce income or cut it off 
altogether. Merely a glance at the revolutionary changes 
to which the family has been subjected convinces one 
that we have failed in many respects to recognize the 
need for a social philosophy aw courant with the times. 
Yet with all the social and economic changes revising our 
entire mode of living we do continue to have children. 

General public assistance, unemployment insurance, old 
age and survivors insurance, child welfare, public health 
programs, housing, probation, parole—and many other 
related programs—each has a close relationship to the 
economic and social realities of the twentieth century. 
All require the joint cooperative effort of both private 
and public agencies, regular support from both voluntary 
contributions and public funds. Certain of these pro- 
grams require either federal or state subsidies. Certain 
of them may well be the exclusive responsibility of the 
federal government. That is not surprising and is in no 
sense a departure from our democratic concept. Do you 
hear anyone advocating that our postal service should be 
put in the hands of private operators? Would TVA fare 
better under private control? 

Abraham Lincoln had no difficulty in stating the case. 
I have seen nothing to improve on his definition of the 
object of government: “ ... to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do 
at all, or cannot so well do, for themselves in their sepa- 
rate and individual capacities.” 

He then went on to outline two classes of “desirable 
things which the individuals of people cannot do, or can- 
not well do, fer themselves.” The second, he said, “em- 


ws 


braces all which in its nature, and without wrong, re) 
quires combined action, as public roads and highways 
public schools, charities, pauperism, orphanages, estate: 
of the deceased, and the machinery of government itself,” 
and concluded with “if all men were just, there stil] 
would be some, though not so much, need of govern) 
ment.” | 

I don’t know what epithets may have been directed a} 
Lincoln when he made that statement in 1854 but I dq 
know, that in expressing his convictions in that fashion 
he was again aligning himself with the human forces 
which have consistently maintained that “a nation’s 
greatness lies in men, not acres.” Furthermore, I am con} 
vinced that in putting this principle into practice we ar¢ 
living up to the finest ideals and purposes of demo 
cratic government. Not until 50 years later, however) 
did we really begin to pay much heed to Lincoln’s ad} 
vice. Then came the “Square Deal” of Theodore Roose4 
velt and the beginnings of what we now view in a broad 
and enlightened panorama before our eyes. | 

My beloved college president at Brown University, Dr) 
Faunce, had a way of saying certain things which made 
a lasting impression on those of us who were privileged 


morning, “to live the same great aim, for the common 
wealth, for the social order of which we are a part, for 
the America that is to be. All of us are silent partners 
with the State and our aim is... new wealth and joy 
and efficiency in the life of humanity.” 

Actually I can find no better description of those wh 
are devoted to the objectives and purposes of social work, 
be they in public or in private agencies, be they profes- 
sionals or among the millions of volunteers who daily 
give us evidence of their “obedience to the unenforce4 
able.” Each of them upholds the dignity of the individual 
and emphasizes the worth of human life. In their com 
bined efforts they provide a visible demonstration that} 
democracy works and they assure us of the enduring 
quality of our way of life. 


Saees MAY SEEM FAR REMOVED FROM Us Topay. But 
we know that our human and material resources are} 
plentiful—provided we improve on all means of protec- 
tion and of salvage and conservation. A free society. has} 
no reason to despair. It has immeasurable resources 
which in the hands of the creative, the courageous, and} 
the confident can reach such measure of achievement a 
we have never dreamed of. The true answer to our. de 
sire and demand for security lies in the continuing and 
increasing well-being of all our people and of all the} 
peoples of the world. Every proposal that has that objec- 
tive has within it the seed that will grow—even in very 
barren soil. 

The future belongs to the thing that can grow, whether 
it be a tree or a democracy. 
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The Colleges for Negroes 


An educator reports his very personal impressions noted on a 


sabbatical among segregated southern colleges, white and Negro. 


ALONZO F. MYERS 


Dv A SABBATICAL LEAVE IN 1948-1949 From New 
| York University, Mrs. Myers and I spent a year in 
an automobile visiting nearly a hundred colleges and 
universities in all sections of the United States. The 
length of the visits ranged from one day to a full week. 
For nearly three months we were in states having segre- 
gated schools and colleges for Negro youth. In these 
states: we divided our time about evenly between the col- 
leges for Negroes and those for white students. This was 
amatter of choice with me. A large proportion of my 
graduate students at New York University are Negroes. 
Most of them teach in colleges for Negroes or plan to 
do so, many graduated from segregated institutions, and 
A felt that I could work more effectively with them if 
il knew more about these colleges. The experience was 
oth interesting and rewarding. 

Whenever we were invited to do so we lived on the 
jcampus, sometimes in guest quarters in one of the dormi- 
jories, sometimes as guests in the president’s home, just 
is we did when visiting other colleges. A good many 
eople in the North have asked me about the reaction 
ot educators in the white southern colleges to the fact 
hat we had spent so much time at the colleges for 
I discovered no indications of resentment or 
On the contrary, many expressed _satisfac- 
Wion over the fact that we were able to do this and re- 
izretted that they were not equally free. It is unfortunate 
What in most of the southern states it is not possible for 
}Negro and white educators to maintain close professional 
#elationships with each other. I believe that such associa- 
ion would be welcomed by a majority of both groups and 
that it would benefit education in the South. 

Out of the observations and experiences of our tour, 
one thing is outstanding—the conviction that segregation 
In higher education is beginning to break down. Of 
ourse, I believe that it should. I also believe that cer- 
fain fundamental changes in attitude toward Negroes 
Anust take place concurrently. I observed, for example, 
hat many Negro young people from the North were en- 
Jolled in southern colleges. I asked a number of these 
loung people why they were there. Generally they re- 
y lied that they felt more comfortable and more welcome 
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—By the chairman of the department of higher 
education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. Professor Myers ts a past president of 
the department of higher education, National 
Education Association, His sympathetic individ- 
ual views are here presented as both challenge 


and enlightenment. 
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than in the northern non-segregated colleges. Some told 
me that they had a better chance to take part in campus 
activities, and to develop whatever leadership talents they 
possessed. This situation leaves no room for complacency 
in northern colleges where Negro students should feel, 
and actually be, just as welcome as white students. 

A few years ago, one of the outstanding Negro gradu- 
ate students at New York University startled his fellows 
in one of my courses when he expressed the belief that 
if the State of West Virginia were to leave it up to the 
Negro people in that state to decide whether or not West 
Virginia should give up segregation in public schools, 
they would vote for segregation. The class demanded an 
explanation. He said, first, that under segregation there 
are many Negro teachers employed in West Virginia, 
receiving the same salaries as white teachers. If segre- 
gation were discontinued there would be no teaching 
positions for Negroes in the public schools and teaching 
is a highly preferred occupation for Negroes. 

His second and more important reason was simply 
that Negro parents love their children just as dearly as 
do white parents. Negro parents, he stated, are con- 
vinced that their children would not receive the sympa- 
thetic guidance and instruction at the hands of white 
teachers that they receive from Negro teachers. I suspect 
he was correct in this analysis of the situation. Neither 
reason made the graduate student defend segregation. 
But he believed, and I think correctly, that some things 
have to be accomplished in the way of abolishing preju- 
dices and bringing about better understanding and co- 
operation between the two groups before segregation can 
be abolished with success. 


hee PRESIDENT OF A STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES TALKED 
with me about what would happen if his state should 
begin admitting Negroes to the university. He said he 
believed most white people feared that there would be a 
great influx of Negro students to the campus. He was 
convinced that this would not happen, because most 
Negroes, like most other people, do not want to go 
where they are not welcome. Therefore, a large majority 
of the Negro students would continue to enroll at the 
state college for Negroes. If white students were to be 
admitted there, too, some white students undoubtedly 
would enroll for a variety of reasons, accessibility being 
one. Similarly, some Negro students would enroll at the 
state university. The transition from segregation to non- 
segregation, however, in his opinion (which I share) 
would be gradual. 

I should like to record my conviction that the problems 
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of Negro education are not basically different from those 
of educating white students, though Negroes have some 
of these problems in greater measure than do whites. 
For example, many young people come to college with 
such serious deficiencies in their elementary and secondary 
education that they cannot pursue college work success- 
fully. Most colleges for Negroes have this problem in 
greater measure than do most colleges for white students, 
because so many Negro children are terribly shortchanged 
in their basic schooling. 

Specifically, many young Negroes come to college with 
serious reading difficulties. College authorities are aware 
of this handicap and are striving to overcome it, despite 
a lack of funds and trained personnel. There are plenty 
of urgent jobs waiting for teachers qualified to conduct 
reading clinics. 

The higher education of Negroes is expanding even 
more rapidly, I believe, than is higher education generally. 
This fact presents its own serious problems. The great 
dearth of competent college teachers is well known; it is 
particularly acute in the colleges for Negroes. The 
General Education Board and the Rosenwald Fund have 
provided graduate scholarships for gifted and ambitious 
Negro students who wish to teach, but a.much broader 
effort along this line is needed. 

All colleges have housing shortages these days, but 
here, too, Negro colleges are the chief sufferers, and rea- 


where proficiency counts 


students. Even the state-supported colleges often have tq 
appeal to alumni for funds for a student union building; 


Biology majors at North Carolina College. Some of their 
predecessors are technicians at Duke University Hospital, 


sonably satisfactory off-campus accommodations are much 
more difficult to secure for Negro than for white students. 
Dormitory construction cannot as a rule be more than 
50 percent self-liquidating; it cannot properly be self- 
liquidating at all at colleges for Negroes. The family re- 
sources of so many Negroes are so meager that they can- 
not be stretched to cover the charges necessary when 
student rentals must repay part or all the dormitory cons 
struction costs. | 


I HAVE NEVER SEEN MORE CARE EXERCISED IN THE SELECTION 
and approval of off-campus rooming places for college 
students than at some of the Negro institutions we visited} 
nor greater care in the supervision of student social life} 
Every college needs a student union as a center for 
sound social life on the campus. In the absence of 
union, college students go “into town” to find sociability, 
often of a questionable sort, and almost always at toc 
great cost. In the Negro colleges which have no il 
dent unions the usual choice must be between no soci 
life at all and a most unwholesome one. Negro students 
are no more likely than white students to forego social 
life. The racial barriers to the use of social and recrea 
tional facilities make it especially important that the} 
Negro college campus provide a rounded life for itg 


Colleges for Negroes have few well-to-do-graduates. 
Many colleges 
all parts of the coun: 
try are eager to de: 
velop programs of 
study that will pre 
pare their graduates} 
for employment in il 
variety of occupal 
tions. Teaching hasff 
tended to be virtually} 
the only field of em} 
ployment in whicll 
Negroes could utilize 
higher _ educatio 
and public schoo 
teaching for Negroedf 
is rapidly becoming 
an overcrowded projfe 
fession. 
Music, art, (i 
dance, and the the} 
ater are beginning 
to offer increased em} 
ployment to talented} 
Negro youth. Tha} 
colleges for Negroe} 
recognize this and 
are expanding thei 
offerings in thes 
fields; We saw 
great deal of first-rat 
work in music ¢ 
several of the col 
leges, and at othe 
real achievement i 


mee 
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‘Sa crafts, the graphic arts, ceramics, and so on. 

ere 1S a great Fe y iC] 

lentistry, and a ere is ee ie pene 
a 3, part to inadequate training 

pportunities. All too frequently Negro youth are handi- 

apped in their effort to obtain training and medicine 

ind dentistry by the artificially high admission require- 


nents of most schools, as well as by the practice of dis- 
rimination in admissions 


n northern medical and 
lental schools. 

Business is a_ rapidly 
xpanding field for 
Negroes. Most Negroes, 
o be sure, are in small 
rusinesses. In the past, 
nost of them started their 
Mterprises with little or 
to specific training, as is 
robably true of most 
vhite men. Many of the 
colleges for Negroes to- 
say not only give prac- 
ical training to young 
nen and women but they 
re also beginning to 
york with those already 
agaged in business. This 
vas one of the most 
jromising new activities 
rat I observed, particu- 
ply in public colleges in 
i reorgia, West Virginia, 
ind in several other 
Sates. 
By no means all busi- 
jess enterprises headed 
jy Negroes are small. 
Vhen I went to North 


garolina College at Dur- 
jam to deliver the Com- 
jencement address, I 
jad the privilege of meeting President Spaulding and 
tice-President Cox of the North Carolina Mutual Insur- 
‘nce Company. 

Later, upon our return to Durham in the fall, we 
§sited the insurance company and the bank it largely 
}ntrols. We spent half a day there, met all the officers, 
Ind looked over all departments of the company, which 
tis had more than half a century of successful experi- 
hee. All its posts are filled by Negroes. Both Mr. 
Ipaulding and Mr. Cox impressed me as being exceed- 
Ygly able. If they differed materially from most busi- 
}:ss men of my acquaintance it was because they seemed 
» very socially-minded and so well informed about mat- 
irs not directy related to their business. 


Benin THAT IMPRESSED ME AS MOST SERIOUS IN 
Je administration of colleges for Negroes, especially 
jublic colleges, is that the board of control is usually 
(mposed exclusively or largely of white men. The 
Sesident must carry out the policies of his board, regard- 
3s of how unpalatable they may be on the campus. It 
‘med to me that in the Negro colleges there was even 
js in common, and less communication between the 
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A course in textiles is popular among the young 
women of Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


board, on the one hand, and faculty and students on the 
other, than is usual in other institutions. All too often 
even the president is treated as a person who cannot be 
trusted with administrative responsibility. Sometimes a 
white man employed by the board stands between the 
president and the board and exercises veto power over 
most of the administrator’s decisions. In at least one 


instance I found that this representative remained com- 
pletely aloof from the college, yet insisted upon deciding 
what requisitions could be approved, who could be ap- 
pointed, whose salaries increased, and so on. 

Where there is Negro representation on the board of 
control, all too often the Negro member is of the type 
sometimes described as an “Uncle Tom,” meaning that he 
can always be counted on to follow the white members’ 
lead. Under such circumstances, I am sure it would be 
better to have no Negro on the board. 

The president of a public college for Negroes has an 
even more difficult administrative post than do most 
white college presidents. I was impressed with the high 
quality of the Negro college presidents, as a group. They 
tend to be well educated men and, I believe, wiser men 
than most college presidents of my acquaintance—cer- 
tainly they are more forbearing and patient. It seemed 
to me that Negro college administrators of the newer 
generation are considerably more democratic than the 
older men. Perhaps this is true of college presidents 
generally. 

The most disturbing observation I have to make re- 
garding the publicly supported colleges for Negroes is 
that on many campuses it is difficult for a man of in- 
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tegrity to continue for any length of time as the adminis- 
trative head, and hence there is a high rate of turnover. 
That in itself is bad for the colleges. Only if the presi- 
dent is willing to forget professional ethics and _profes- 
sional standards can he count on long tenure. But in 
order to do this he must rule the college with an iron 
hand, ruthlessly suppressing whatever ideas and actions 
on the part of faculty and students do not meet with the 
approval of the most bigoted elements in the community. 
Of course, if he behaves in this manner he can serve no 
useful educational purpose. In making this observation, 
I am not referring to crusaders against segregation—none 
of them would ever receive such an appointment. I am 
referring to such fine, moderate, and conciliatory men as 
W. H. Gray, Jr., former president of the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Tallahassee, and James 
H. Colston, former president of Georgia State College 
at Savannah. 

Unless a solution for this problem can be found, most 
of the public colleges for Negroes must continue to be 
places where no honest and able Negro educator can 
afford to remain, either as administrator or as teacher. 
Of course, some honest and able Negro educators do 
accept appointments to these colleges, but usually they 
soon discover the completely untenable position in which 
they have been placed. The solution, I think, must be 
found in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the regional accrediting agency. 

This Association has two sets of standards, one for 
white and one for Negro institutions. Undue political 
interference with the administration of a white college 
can and sometimes does result in loss of accrediting. If 
the Southern Association would apply this same standard 
in accrediting public colleges for Negroes, it would cor- 
rect the present situation, and public opinion in the 
South would support such action. 

In my conversations with both white and Negro edu- 
cators, I found virtual unanimity of belief that the time 
has come when the same standards should be applied 
to both types of college and, further, that a dual standard 
never should have been adopted. Negro educators freely 
admit a large share of responsibility for this situation, and 
they now know that it is contributing to the perpetuation 
of inferior standards in the colleges for Negroes. A prac- 
tical possibility would be to give Negro colleges not 
more than three years in which to meet fully the regular 
standards of the Southern Association or lose their 
accrediting. 


OF PROBLEM THAT TROUBLED ME AT SEVERAL COLLEGES 
for Negroes was evidence of an even greater “social dis- 
tance” between faculty and students than is found on 
most campuses. It was more apparent in the public 
than in the private colleges. Perhaps it resulted from 
differences in social, economic, and cultural background 
as between faculty and students. 

Evidences of lack of confidence in the students on the 
part of the faculty troubled me. So did harsh and re- 
pressive regulations, and the absence of warm human 
contacts between teachers and students. These observa- 
tions were by no means true of all institutions nor of all 
faculty members. There was entirely too much evi- 
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dence of the same things in the white colleges, though |) 
felt they were somewhat more pronounced in certain o¥} 
the colleges for Negroes. | 
Perhaps an incident will illustrate the point. At a state) 
college for Negroes I had met with the Student Council 
the members of which were bitter and discouraged abou} 
numerous instances of unreasonable treatment from| 
faculty and administrative officers. They reported, fo 
example, a decision by the dean of women that the wo} 
men students were forbidden to attend an alumni dance! 
although in other years they had gone to this function, 
Those in the senior dormitory signed a petition to tha 
Student Council, and to the personnel committee of the] 
faculty, requesting a reversal of this ruling. The petition 
was granted. Then, according to the Student Council 
the dean of women arbitrarily announced (too late fo 
another petition) that those in the senior dormitory—tha 
protest leaders—were still to be excluded from the dance: 
The Council cited this as typical of what happened when| 
ever individuals or students “stuck their necks out.” 


F OLLOWING THE COUNCIL MEETING I saAT DOWN WITH TH 
faculty and the administrative officers constituting the stul 
dent personnel committee. I related this and other inet 
dents that had been reported to me by the Studen} 
Council. 
The attitude of the members of the committee was 
exceedingly antagonistic toward the students. Theis 
idea was that all faculty members had an_ obligatior 
to be constantly alert to “catch” students who violated any 
of the numerous rules and regulations—no_violatior} 
should go unreported or unpunished. This would “teach’} 
students that laws must be obeyed. The personnel com} 
mittee was agreed in this viewpoint. In an effort to maka 
them see that there was another and different way te 
work successfully with students, I told them of an inf 
cident about a person whom I described as my favorita] 
dean of women. This dean had an apartment with ar} 
outside entrance in the girls’ dormitory of a norther 
state college. Late one night her buzzer sounded. A 
the door she found one of the girls who lived in the dor} 
mitory. The student said, “Dean, I would like to spend 
the night with you. I have been out too late, and I have | 
had several drinks. I wouldn’t want my roommate te 
know about it.” Nobody smiled when I told this. Ond} 
asked whether such shielding of an offender would no 
result in students feeling that they could go out and ge#} 
drunk every night, immune from punishment. I said if 
did not have the result. 
Finally one senior faculty member said: “The troubld) 
with us is that we have forgotten our own student days}) 
We are trying to make criminals out of these students.’ 
He added, “I happen to know that every member of this} 
committee with the exception of the pastor and Professor 
X does some drinking. We drink in our homes. 
I should happen to drink too much my wife would now} 
report it. She would see that I did not do it again. Yet) 
we are expected to be on the lookout for every single vio 
lation of our rules by the students. We are not expecte 
to help them, but only to catch, convict, and expel them 
I think it is time we began making friends with our stu) 
dents instead of making criminals of them.” It was my 


impression that his appeal made no impression on hist 
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Editorial board of the Campus Echo, student publication at North 


Se 


Carolina College, learns about makeup from a faculty adviser 


colleagues. Perhaps that whole situation results from an 
»excess of paternalism. At least, it is an example of what 
3seemed to me a major problem. 


yy HE ATTITUDE OF MANY NEGROES TOWARD THEIR PUBLIC 
|colleges is sharply different from the attitude that most 
pwhite people have toward public institutions. Shortly 
pafter having spent a week at the newly established Texas 
BState University for Negroes, I mentioned the visit to 
sthe president of a private Negro college. He immediately 
ivoiced great hostility toward this institution, particularly 
sthe Negro faculty members who had accepted employ- 
sment there. He called them “traitors to their race.” At 
first I thought this was merely an instance of the com- 
¢mon antagonism between public colleges and private col- 
tleges, and charged him with being prejudiced against 
ytax-supported institutions. He insisted that he was a 
ystrong believer in public education. 

After a good deal of discussion my friend was able to 
clarify his position. He believed that Texas in establish- 
ting a state university for Negroes was not acting in good 
ifaith, but was merely trying to circumvent the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Gaines case and to continue 
fsegregation in higher education. He repeated what I 
jhave heard said so many times by Negro educators—that 
under segregation, “education is separate but never equal.” 
tHe held that Negroes should not lend their services to 
‘the perpetuation of such a sham, merely because they 
were offered higher salaries than they could get in private 
colleges. 

} I asked whether education in his college and in others 
like it was not just as separate and just as unequal as in 
the public colleges. He admitted that this was indeed 
‘rue. ‘Then he made his real point: whereas, in most 
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private colleges for Negroes the faculty member is free 
to oppose the segregated pattern even while of necessity 
working within it, when he accepts a job in a public col- 
lege he must give up the most precious and important 
academic freedom he has—the freedom to oppose segre- 
gation. 

This attitude is by no means universal among Negro 
educators. Nor is it universally true that employment in 
a public college for Negroes results in complete lack of 
freedom to work against the principle and practice of 
segregation. That would depend, among other things, 
upon the state in which the college was located. It is 
true, however, that there is in general greater freedom in 
this matter in the private than in public colleges. Many 
Negro educators accept segregated state colleges as neces- 
sary for the present, in order that more Negro young 
people may get a higher education, but they object 
strongly to the establishment in these institutions of 
graduate work and professional schools. It is at this 
level that they feel segregation is breaking down. They 
also believe—and with reason—that the southern states 
are not financially able to maintain segregated graduate 
and professional schools of high quality. 


| AGREE SEGREGATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION IS BREAKING 
down, and that the break is coming primarily in gradu- 
ate and professional work. Quite naturally, it is coming 
first in the border states. West Virginia, for several 
years and with no publicity, has been admitting Negroes 
to advanced work at the state university. In Missouri, 
St. Louis University. (Jesuit) led the way in giving up 
segregation. Washington University (private, indepen- 
dent) followed suit. The University of Kansas City 
(private, independent) began admitting Negroes in the 
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fall of 1948. The University of Missouri, I feel confident, 
will not hold out much longer. 

In West Virginia, the wise and able President John W. 
Davis of West Virginia State College (Negro) politely 
declined for years to accept proffered legislative appropria- 
tions for graduate work and professional schools, telling 
the legislators that the state university needed the money 
to strengthen its post graduate schools. When the state 
university began admitting Negroes, President Davis 
helped select those to be admitted, exercising great care 
that only unusually capable Negro students enrolled. 
There was some concern as to how this university would 
react to the appearance of the first Negro students on 
the campus. President Davis, it is reported, met with a 
group of the student leaders. After they had been in- 
formed that a beginning of Negro students were to be 
accepted, President Davis suggested that when these 
leaders passed a Negro student on the campus they should 
greet him with a friendly and off-hand wave of the hand 
and say, “Hi.” That, he said, would start things off in 
the right way, and a natural association would follow. 
There was no “trouble.” 


Le SEVERAL STATES FARTHER TO THE SOUTH, INCLUDING AR- 
kansas and Oklahoma, there has been a break in segre- 
gation—again, in graduate and professional schools. How 
fast the traditional pattern will change I do not know. 
I do know that the process has begun, and I think it is 
inevitable. From first-hand evidence, I know that, in 
many of the southern colleges and universities, faculty 
and students would welcome the change. Segregation is 
perpetuated today primarily by older people who have 
been thoroughly indoctrinated, and by politicians who 
have a vested interest in it. I am convinced that power- 
ful forces in the South are working effectively to end 
segregation in higher education. Many deeply religious 
southerners have asked themselves, “Can I reconcile my 
Christian principles with segregation and denial of equal 
opportunity to Negroes?” Many of them have answered 
that question in the negative. It is my observation that 
the Roman Catholic Church is an increasing force against 
segregation, and it deserves great credit for this effort. 

When the president of a state college for Negroes was 
asked how he could reconcile with his well known aver- 
sion to segregation his efforts to improve and expand the 
college over which he presided, he made what seemed to 
me a good point. His reply was that his state would 
never have enough good higher educational opportuni- 
ties; when the state got ready to give up segregation he 
expected his college to be just as useful an agency for 
the higher education of all youth as in the meantime he 
intended it should be for Negro youth. 

Closely related to this controversial question of segre- 
gation in higher education is the equally controversial 
question of regional arrangements in the South. Rightly 
or wrongly, most Negro educators are convinced that this 
activity has behind it just one motive: a final effort to 
circumvent Supreme Court decisions which make it 
virtually mandatory for states to abandon segregation in 
graduate and professional training. To nearly all Negro 
educators with whom I discussed this controversy, that 
is the issue. They were not consulted at the inception of 
the plan and they have no intention of having it forced 
upon them. They believe that the Supreme Court will not 
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accept regional arrangements as meeting the mandates 
of the Gaines decision, and they intend to contest in 


court any effort to “send” Negroes to segregated regional | 


graduate and professional schools. 


The other side tells an entirely different story. They | 


hold that cooperative regional efforts have a long history 
in the South and that the proposals for regional arrange- 


ments in higher education are a part of this larger pro- | 


gram. The regional plans for education were not shaped 


primarily for Negroes, but merely included Negroes as |) 
part of the total educational problem. It was, they say, || 
sheer accident that the first specific proposal had to do |) 
with Meharry Medical College, connected with Fisk Uni- 


versity in Nashville, Tennessee. This was primarily be- 
cause of a crisis in the affairs of that institution. Meharry’s 


foundation grants were running out and were not go- } 


ing to be renewed. The state was not prepared to pro- 
vide the needed support. Tennessee officials therefore ap- 
pealed to the southern governors sponsoring the regional 


plans to come to the aid of Meharry Medical College and }} 
make of it a regional medical school for Negro youth, | 


to be supported by grants from all the southern states. 


Other proposals, they point out, are to make the School }| 


of Veterinary Medicine at the University of Oklahoma 
a regional institution for white students, and to make the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at Tuskegee a regional in- 
stitution for Negroes. 

Proponents of such regional arrangements informed me 
that they have considered plans for establishing nonsegre- 


rhe ge eee 3 
gated regional universities in one or more of the border | 


states, where such institutions would not come in con- 


flict with state laws. They assured me that there never | 
was any notion that regional schools would meet the | 


President David D. Jones of Bennett 
College chats with two students 


mandates of the Supreme Court decision in the Gaines 
ase. They made a point of the fact that a Negro from 
ach state has been invited to full membership on the 
ommission handling the regional plans, and that this 
n itself is almost unprecedented. 

Perhaps I have had a better opportunity than any other 
ndividual to listen to the arguments on both sides of this 
Juestion. I am convinced that there are many completely 
imcere and able men on each side of the controversy, and 
tis not my purpose here to impugn the motives of either 
ide. Too many people already have attempted to do that. 

At a southern state university I had the privilege of 

neeting with a committee of the board of trustees and 
he president of the university. In the course of the 
onversation one of the trustees, knowing that I had spent 
onsiderable time at colleges for Negroes, asked if ] 
ould tell him why the Negro educational leaders were 
9 uncooperative in the regional plans. I told him that 
1 my opinion communication between the two groups 
vas so poor that effective cooperation was almost impos- 
ble. I pointed out that major decisions had been made 
efore Negroes were invited to participate, that these de- 
‘sions were vitally important to Negro education, and 
vat under these circumstances cordial acceptance was 
tarcely to be expected. But I believe this board of trus- 
es and the university president were entirely sincere in 
neir belief that the proposals were in the best interest of 
legroes in the South. 
‘It is true that the regional group has made efforts to 
plist the cooperation of leading Negro educators. For 
ne most part, those who do not have to participate do 
it do so. Dr. John Ivey, professional director of the 
}gional program, told me that he had made repeated 
‘forts simply to confer with President Benjamin Mays 
/ Morehouse College, always without success. But I 
‘lieve that these efforts all came after the basic decisions 
_ go ahead with certain projects in the field of Negro 
tlucation had been made. 


Been CONVERSATIONS WITH MANY WHITE EDUCATORS IN 
Juthern universities, I am convinced that there is little 
jadiness for regional arrangements among the institu- 
pos. For example, when we were in Florida studies 
fere being made with a view to establishing a medical 
ool as part of that state’s university. I asked Dr. Ivey’s 
jsistant why they did not apply the regional idea there; 
at is, inform the people of Florida that they did not 
ed a medical school, since it would be more efficient 
make regional arrangements with a medical school in 
earby state. He said they had been trying to do that, 
t without success. 

Negro educator is reported to have advised the 
ional group that the wisest course they could pursue 
puld be just to forget all about Negroes for the next 
fe years and concentrate on making effective regional 
angements among the white institutions. That is the 
sest counsel I have heard on this subject, but I doubt 
will be heeded. If not, I believe that present regional 
bns for higher education are doomed to failure. 

Ars. Myers and I were interested in evidence that 
jiite people and Negroes are working together more 
‘d more in community enterprises. Most of the in- 
{mation we received on this came from wives of Negro 
Hlege presidents. Almost without exception they were 
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active in social and civic activities. The wife of one 
president told us about her experiences as a member of 
the local Girl Scout Council. The task of getting the 
two groups to work together had been slow and diffi- 
cult. Some of the problems were rather petty, but they 
were symptomatic of the bigger things. For example, 
when they finally reached the point of having an an- 
nual joint meeting of Girl Scouts, the white children had 
to sit on one side of the room, and the Negro children on 
the other. The next year they discontinued that prac- 
tice, but the Council insisted that the Negro Scouts en- 
ter the auditorium by a separate entrance. Gradually, 
however, the two groups learned to work together har- 
moniously. Always the major problems were with the 
adults, not among the children. Clearly, too many of the 
Negro leaders had chips on their shoulders, too many of 
the white women were insensitive to the feelings of their 
Negro colleagues. 


k ANOTHER SOUTHERN CITY, THIS ONE IN THE DEEP SOUTH, 
I had several conferences with the highly competent super- 
visor of Negro schools. She was greatly interested in 
improving intercultural relations and she had an excel- 
lent background of education and experience in that 
field. She told me that when Negro groups asked a 
white person to address a meeting or confer with them, 
he or she usually came. However, white people seldom 
asked a Negro to their meetings. She said that among 
the gambling and racketeering elements in the community 
there is intermingling, cooperation, and good fellowship 
between Negroes and whites, but not at religious, edu- 
cational, and cultural levels. I asked this educator why 
so many of the Negro young people are turning to 
Catholicism, something that I saw happening all through 
the South. She held the Protestant Negro churches 
chiefly responsible, because their emphasis is on money, 
rather than religious and spiritual matters. A Negro 
racketeer, she said, would be always welcome, unrebuked 
by the pastor, provided he made a large contribution to 
the church treasury; further, she felt that the Catholic 
church was doing much more social welfare work among 
Negroes than the Protestant denominations. 

On several occasions I became aware that white people 
seem to be setting up a kind of “honorary white man” 
status for certain Negroes. There was, for example, the 
time when the manager of the leading hotel in a southern 
town called a Negro college president by telephone to 
assure him that we had arrived and were comfortably 
settled. The conversation from the hotel manager’s end 
began like this: “Hello, Professor X? How are you, sir?” 
I talked with the manager about this. He would not 
call any other Negro “sir,” he declared, but this man was 
a leading figure, highly respected, and “knew his place.” 

Repeatedly, we observed, Negroes who had attained 
professional or business success were exempt from some 
of the more flagrant and humiliating expressions of preju- 
dice and discrimination. This is particularly true of the 
members of Negro college communities—students as well 
as faculty. Within its small orbit the educational factor 
does improve the atmosphere. Perhaps there is encourage- 
ment—however slight—in the fact that an increasing 
number of white people are beginning to think of a few 
Negroes as individuals. 
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A film about films shows a Rotary Club watching a movie at a discussion meeting 


The movies have outgrown the amusement theaters, and their vast new 


Films About Facts 


resources are used increasingly by science and community programs. 


LILLIAN WACHTEL 


provocaTIVE Marcu oF TIME MOVIE HAS BEEN PLAY- 

ing the nation’s theaters during the past few 
months. Millions of people have seen this “Fight For 
Better Schools,” a documentary of how parents and 
teachers in Arlington County, Virginia, aroused the local 
citizenry into revamping their school system. Movie 
patrons everywhere must have wondered, “Could we 
do something like that in owr town?” But before they 
had a chance to think twice, “The Fight for Better 
Schools” was off and the feature picture flashed on... . 
But now that this short subject has gone the rounds 
of the theaters as entertainment, it has been released in 
Forum Edition for exhibition as deliberate food for 
thought in the auditoriums and meeting rooms of 
churches, women’s clubs, and parent-teacher associations. 
Now the picture will be shown again, and immediately 
after it ends, the lights will go on. Educators and group 
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—Until recently the author was a member of 
the staff of an information film producing com- 
pany. She is also a specialist in magazine articles 
on her favorite subject, has been a social worker, 
and is a graduate of the New York School of 
Social Work, 
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leaders will ask members of the audience to speak up 
Questions? Objections? Suggestions? Many han 
will be raised! Talking back is fun and, in fact, a stim I 
lating new variation of the old forum technique. |] 
Films such as “The Fight For Better Schools” are bein} 
freed from the constriction of their customary setting. Or} 
of the practical reasons for this is that 16-mm. film, uf 
like the theatrical type, is non-inflammable and can Hi 
shipped and exhibited anywhere. 
Anywhere, that is, where there is a 16-mm. sound pr 
jector handy. Fifteen years ago there were only abo 
7,000 in the whole country. Non-theatrical movies wef} 
considered a frill. The war changed that. Informatio | 
films did a spectacular job, both in and out of the armel 
services. Since then, schools, colleges, churches, and i 
dustries have been making much heavier use of then 
These groups today own about 150,000 projectors. An}! 
since they are portable, many organizations also rent 
borrow them. | 
Audiences are talking back these days to many mov 
subjects besides the March of Time. Hundreds of show 
films are produced every year specifically for showi | 
outside the theaters. They are a far cry from the ame 
teurish flickers of the old days. . . . These movies cof 


about $10,000 per reel (ten minutes) to make, and cold 
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hotography and animated cartoons run even higher. 
ut government, church, and industry continue to pay 
lt, because the films are so vivid and lasting in their 
npression. 

Health and safety organizations in the community 
rvice field lead all social work groups in sponsoring in- 
rmation films and in exhibiting them. More than seventy 
parate films were shown last fall at the convention of 
ie American Public Health Association. These indicate 
ir range: “The Dental Program in the Public 
hools of Philadelphia”; “Journey Into Medicine” (pre- 
mtive medicine); “Life With Grandpa” (problems 
the aged); “New Town” (town planning); “Problems 
City Driving”; “Report on Donald” (speech clinic) ; 
0 Much for So Little” (services of a local health depart- 
ent); “The Story of Wendy Hill” (diabetes); “This 
ay To Nursing”; “When All the People Play” (recrea- 
M program in a rural community); “Your Very Good 
ealth” (British government health program). 

A striking instance of film use in the health field took 
ce last spring. The Mayo clinic had discovered its 
tirely new approach to the treatment of rheumatoid 
hritis. 

“In two reports by members of the Mayo staff,” said 
New York Times in telling the story, “illustrated with 
tion pictures, there was presented to a distinguished 
thering of physicians, physiologists and chemists, the 
)st word on what may become one of the landmarks in 
edicine, comparable to the discovery of insulin and of 
nicillin. .. . On the screen the gathering saw fourteen 
2n and women, some bedridden, some in wheel chairs 
¢. get up and walk briskly up and down. ... They saw 
jman, a physician, whose joints were so painful that he 
jacted with agonizing pain to being touched, improve 
‘er a few treatments to the point where he could dance 
jig.” That is the way cortisone was presented to the 
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}4ACH FIELD UTILIZES FILMS IN ITS OWN way. IN SOME 
as of community concern, films precipitate pro and con 
jicussion. “The Brotherhood of Man,” a ten-minute ani- 
hited cartoon in color, brings to life the Public Affairs 
(mphlet, “Races of Mankind,” dealing with anthro- 
ogy, psychology, and intercultural relations. It is made 
writing for all ages and all educational levels. In many 
wings a group leader makes a brief preliminary talk, 
4ing why the program committee chose it and also per- 
Jos relating it to a current local issue. Then the film 
}:s on. After the showing, the leader may invite dis- 
(sion, saying perhaps, “Well, I see some skeptical ex- 
jssions. . . . ” Members of the audience state their 
énions, compare the film with their own observations, 
|. their prejudices against what science has to say—in 
drt, work over the message until they make it their own. 
an group leaders in club or church handle this kind 
|mecting-with-film? Yes. Anyone who can lead a 
bly group session without a movie can easily learn to 
it with one. But most intercultural education agencies 
tich lend prints will also conduct demonstrations and 
irkshops. 

Movies also interpret welfare services. Here you have 
only facts to be assimilated, but emotional values to 
\conveyed. But the documentary film can do both, not 
dy because it is a dramatic medium, but because it is 


based on something that really happened. 

“What needs does our agency serve?” a social worker 

may say to a gathering of laymen. “Let me show 
YOUr. jas, 
The lights are switched off and on comes “First Steps,” 
a sensitive portrayal of medical-social treatment of physi- 
cally handicapped children. Or, “Your Child is a Genius,” 
which was photographed in a progressively-run art class 
in a settlement house. Or, “A Child Went Forth,” a 
documentary classic which recaptures the atmosphere 
of a summer camp. 


Gee A STEP FURTHER, THERE IS A RECENT SOCIAL DOCU- 
mentary depicting not sickness, not recreational needs 
but something else, for which it is more difficult to create 
sympathy—a picture of waywardness. “The Quiet One,” 
as millions now recall, is an hour-long picture about a 
children’s corrective institution. How to make the aver- 
age audience care deeply that destructive young Donald 
be helped? “The Quiet One” accomplishes this by reveal- 
ing just how Donald got that way, not by explaining but 
by unfolding the story before one’s eyes. And because 
they have relived Donald’s everyday life with him, mem- 
bers of the audience become intensely identified with 
his struggles. 

This film has achieved nationwide recognition. The 
New York Times critic, among others, rated it among 
the outstanding American motion pictures of 1949. Now 
that it has completed its theatrical run, it is being screened 
in state training schools, public and private welfare agen- 
cies, university and adult education classes in psychology 
and sociology. 

Moving pictures also disseminate scientific information 
about child development and mental health. There is, for 
instance, the widely-used Mental Mechanism series pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada: “The Feel- 
ing of Rejection,” “The Feeling of Hostility,” and the 
latest, “Over-Dependency.” Social agencies exhibit such 
human relations pictures in training sessions for volun- 
teer group leaders and summer staff members. Others 
use them for priming discussions at parent-education pro- 
grams. Skillful leadership here is a must. If presented 
merely as a show to passive audiences, films of this kind 
raise unresolved questions and may create anxiety. In 
one instance, a public library which lends prints to com- 
munity groups has been referring all requests for this 
type of picture to the local unit of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, which in turn assigns special- 
ists to the showing. 

There are new horizons in sex education these days, 
thanks in some measure to the information films. For 
several years, a Disney film entitled “The Story of Men- 
struation” has been screened in schools and settlement 
houses. This animated cartoon paved the way for the 
more recent “Human Growth,” produced by Eddie Al- 
bert in collaboration with Dr. Lester Beck, associate 
protessor of psychology at the University of Oregon. The 
setting of this film is in a junior high school class- 
room; boys and girls are watching an animated film on 
sex development, and afterward we see them “talk back” 
about the picture with their teacher. It was mainly be- 
cause of this mixed audience that the New York State 
Catholic Welfare Committee opposed the showing of 
“Human Growth” even to parents and adult groups. 
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Before presenting this “film within a film” in the class- 
room, schools screen it for parents, ask for their sugges- 
tions. There has been tremendous approval, and some 
parents have wondered why there was no film of the 
kind for younger children. Now there is. Dr. Beck 
and Mr. Albert have just completed “Human Begin- 
nings,” in which a first-grade teacher encourages her 
pupils to express, verbally and through drawings, their 
ideas about what happens when mother has a new baby. 

Whatever the pros and cons of these unusual motion 
pictures, one result of exhibiting them is already clear- 
cut: they are bringing parents and teachers closer together. 

Health education, race relations, social work interpre- 
tation, public education about mental health, sex educa- 
tion—these are only a few of the subjects covered by 
these movies. Because this medium makes abstract facts 
concrete, conveys feeling directly, and provides such a 
natural springboard for group discussion, it is taking 
its place in an ever-increasing variety of educational 
programs. 

Perhaps what is most unique about 
film, however, is its boundless possibili- 
ties for horizon. Only a movie could 
show a landscape from so many dif- 
ferent angles as “The River.” This 
panoramic study of the Mississippi has 
brought the story of soil conservation 
to millions of citizens who had only the 
vaguest idea about reforestation or 
IVA. Though Pare Lorentz made 
this film for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture more than a 
decade ago, “The River” ranks to this 
day as a best-seller, and now also it 
has been televised many times. Other 
similar movies have been telecast as 
part of programs on public health and 
other scientific subjects, adding scope 
and background .to the words of living 
speakers and actors. 

Movies are breaking down barriers 
between farmer and city-dweller, be- 
tween government and citizen, between 
teacher and pupil, and also just as 
much so between Americans and 
the people of other nations. The 
new United Nations movie, entitled “That All May 
Learn,” demonstrates how UNESCO is helping reduce 
illiteracy. We see a Mexican farmer, simple, poor, iso- 
lated—how could he possibly reveal his hopes and his 
sorrows to you and to me? But, via the movies, he 
does just that. 

The most important gap between specialist and lay- 
man today, however, is the gap in knowledge which oc- 
curred with the cracking of the atom. The average citizen 
needs to grasp the findings of science—fast! Movies like 
“One World or None” and “The Church in the Atomic 
Age” are a major help. They are on many a club agenda 
these days and the most vivid example I know of how 
this two-way medium is bridging the gap between the 
few who have knowledge and the millions who want to 
know and to talk back. 

We have come a long way—from shows to meetings 
with-film; from shorts in the midst of an evening’s casual 
entertainment to information films as program aids 
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to community welfare activities; from facts merely a 
something to be looked at to a setting which makes pos 
sible the “genuine integration of new information. 

Nobody knows just how many millions of people ary 
discussing movies at industrial plants, union halls, farmers 
organizations, veterans’ groups, YM and YWCA’s, YM 
and YWHA’s, churches, community centers. But ong 
thing is known: movies are attracting many new peopl 
to serious programs. Men and women who do not us 
ally care about forums on public issues turn out in drove} 
if these meetings start off with a movie. Some citizen 
are visiting their local public library for the first time if 
their lives because they like its film forums. 

Does it seem strange that people should go to th 
library for movies? Or that well over fifty of our publid 
libraries lend “films on your library card” to community 
agencies? The libraries take to it naturally. They seq 
it as part of their function. Many hbraries which do no}, 
as yet show or lend movies are serving as film informal) 
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tion centers. And in almost all of them, one may co 
sult the standard catalogues, such as the H. W. Wilso 
Company’s “Educational Film Guide.” 

Libraries also work closely with the “film councils) 
that have sprung up in more than a hundred communi} 
ties scattered over the country. Representatives from loc 
film-using agencies get together in these councils to pref 
view pictures, solve equipment headaches, and exchang#) 
ideas on how to employ films productively. Public healt 
people, social workers, staff members of councils of sof! 
cial agencies, are joining in these councils with teachers} 
ministers, adult educators, professionals in the film in} 
dustry. A general headquarters for information is thf) 
Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario St., Chicag HT 

Together they are working out answers to the big) 
questions still facing these films about facts, and notably 
the question, now that the movies have outgrown th 
limitations of amusement, just how fully can we mak 
use of their possibilities ? 
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“Our Side Is Well in the Lead” 


A scorecard by one of the leading battlers for public housing, showing gains 
won in spite of last-ditch attempts to halt the Act of 1949 at local levels. 


ALBERT MAYER 


VOR CONSUMMATE SKILL AND BY A SUPREME EFFORT, 
the forward forces in housing formulated and 
achieved the bold, statesmanlike, and powerful Housing 
Act of 1949, a social and civic landmark. 

Congress passed the legislation and authorized the 

money for low-rent housing and urban redevelopment. 
That did not mean, however, that any locality had to 
accept it. One feature that has always been considered 
dispensable in such legislation is that of decentralized 
decision in the locality. 
What was not adequately realized was that this de- 
sirable characteristic of the law meant that the same 
eroic struggle that took place on the national front 
ight have to be repeated on many local fronts, to de- 
ermine which localities would and which would not 
hoose to build public housing under the new law. 

Real estate and home builders’ organizations are strong 
Imost everywhere. The housing forces have some strength 
ationally and in many of the cities—but by no means 
all—and in many they have neglected even the most 
fudimentary organization. In February, the National 
ssociation of Home Builders, a group of speculative 
uilders, met in convention, and the Washington Star 
Yeported: “The nation’s home builders today prepared 


Z ue Nationat Housinc ConFeRENCE, SPEARHEAD OF THE 
}ro-housing movement, followed with its annual meet- 
lng early in April, and there a good deal of light was 
fned on the local struggles now taking place. 
| These things are clear: 1, as of now, our side is well 


jnorities are definitely committed and are proceeding in 
jarious preliminary stages; 2, there are enough local 
tefeats and thin squeaks to make for a precarious bal- 
‘nce; and 3, this reminds us unpleasantly but salutarily 
Jat our national victory was won by only three votes in 
he House, that our opponents, in addition to their local 
forts, are going to leave no stone unturned to reverse 
hat majority and to reduce or eliminate appropriations. 

1 The localities are the only arena available now in 
}hich the real estate interests can deploy their forces. 
he tests there are crucial not only in their own right, 
Jat as bearing on the national struggle which will cer- 
linly be renewed. They have something of the sig- 
‘ficance of by-elections. 


\What are some of the ways in which local Housing 
+ 


—Several times Mr. Mayer has written for The 
Survey about India. But when he speaks of “our 
side,” he is in his old role as a director of the 
| National Housing Conference. 
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Authorities’ efforts for slum clearance and low rental 
housing may be stymied? In a number of cases the City 
Council has been called on to submit the issue to a refer- 
endum. In St. Petersburg, in Seattle, in Grand Rapids, 
the referendum was lost in a very light vote, indicating 
poor organization of the pro-housing forces. In Waco, 
Texas, the referendum won. Other referenda are likely— 
for instance in Racine; Yakima; Lynn. In a number of 
cases where referenda were demanded, pro-housing senti- 
ment was strong enough to persuade the councils to exe- 
cute the “cooperation agreement” without referendum, as 
in Baltimore, San Antonio, Galveston, Dallas. 

In some areas, opposition pressure has been strong 
enough to cause the council to reject a housing program, 
e.g., South Bend and in Los Angeles County (Los Ange- 
les City is proceeding with a 10,000-unit program). In 
Oakland, a recall election was forced, in the case of three 
councilmen who voted for a housing program. After a 
rousing campaign, two were re-elected, and the third 
faces a second run-off. In cities such as Albuquerque, 
Pueblo, and Abilene, with a definite housing problem 
but without established low rent housing mechanisms, 
opposition and dissension have prevented its organization. 

In even such large cities with such extensive slums as 
Detroit and Chicago, the low rent housing program is 
in the balance. Here the attack has taken the form 
of opposing sites which the Housing Authority has se- 
lected, insisting on slum sites, which at this juncture are 
impracticable because the housing scarcity makes it im- 
perative to create a pool of new housing to ease the 
supply before turning slum residents out. 

The opponents’ arguments vary, but the pattern is: 
Public housing is socialism; private housing fills the needs 
either directly or by filtering down; really low income 
families are not housed; public housing costs too much; 
use the “Baltimore Plan” instead; some other town has 
had bad experience or has turned it down. 


Te NatronaL Houstnc CONFERENCE HAS DONE YEOMAN 
work in getting out a succinct ten-page question-and- 
answer document, “The Truth about Public Housing; 
Facts and Misrepresentations,” which deals masterfully 
with these contentions and presents the positive case as 
well. It quotes such un-radicals as Will Clayton, Senator 
Taft, Albert Hillix, president of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in behalf of the truism that private en- 
terprise does not provide for low income families. 

It quotes Mayor D’Alessandro, of Baltimore, and the 
Baltimore Sun, who do not claim nearly as much for the 
“Baltimore Plan” as the real estate boys do. To quote 
the Sun: “Before other cities are led to believe that Balti- 
more has found an inexpensive and sure cure for all slum 
conditions, the beautiful picture presented by the home 
builders should be toned down. . . . The slum clean-up 
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campaign has brought about the replacement of window 
panes and plaster in some areas, improved sanitary condi- 
tions to some extent, and compelled landlords and tenants 
to clear out rat-infested cellars and back yards. But the 
over-crowded, substandard buildings remain exactly that. 
... The local program is largely a health measure, sup- 
ported by civic-minded groups, and it took a_ special 
housing court to get the ‘cooperation’ of vested interests.” 

This brief résumé of housing struggles around the coun- 
try is, intentionally, not a balanced statement, but em- 
phasizes the set-backs which snowball the confidence of 
the resourceful opposition. In a very large number of 
cities not listed, the work is going forward smoothly. 
In others—the six cities of San Bernardino County, for 


| | 
large, the friends of housing have been cat aaa | 
following the great 1949 achievement. This is telling 
against us now, even more so for the future. | 
The federal program requires strong renewed support | 
each year; each session of Congress for the seven-year | 
duration of the Act must make the necessary appropria- | 
tions. And beyond that, large as the federal program 1s, || 
it is only a beginning. An eager, stalwart public opinion | 
must be created, comparable to that supporting public) 

education, both to sustain the present program, and so} 
that important programs of state and local origin and |} 
| 

| 


| 


finance will be created. It would be childish to think} 
we have that now. We have one or two large state pro-|| 
grams and something more than half a dozen small ones. i 


example—serious challenge has been successfully met. The 
struggle is a good thing for us, if we do not let the 
defeats happen too often. For housing, as any forward 
social step, cannot be attained or maintained by default. 
There is no education like education-in-action. 
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DESIGN: Can We Do Better Than Last Time ? 


LBERT MAYER, AUTHOR OF THE 

foregoing, also was one of the 
speakers at the National Housing 
Conference in New York, April 2-3, 
and said in part: 

In the creation of any worthy 
architecture, there must be a_pre- 
condition of pride in the work, a de- 
sire for prestige, a deep and abiding 
feeling that the product must trans- 
cend the brick and the mortar that 
go into it. But in housing—with 
some splendid exceptions—Housing 
Authorities and insurance companies 
have been indifferent to these quali- 
ties. They have had no invincible 
urge for a creative result. I don’t 
impute to them any general indiffer- 
ence or any lack of serious purpose 
in producing a physically and socially 
adequate job. But their viewpoint 
has been defensive, and their ambi- 
tion has been warped, has been cen- 
tered not only on producing cheap 
housing, but on producing housing 
that looks cheap and skimped, hous- 
ing that nobody could mistake for 
being anything other than the 
cheapest possible. 

Why is this lacking in housing, 
this prestige factor, this tradition fac- 
tor? 

I think the reason is that the 
only tradition or background in hous- 
ing is the speculative builder. He 
has always supplied our housing. His 
is a thin equity, a passing interest. 
We complain of the architectural 
quality of public housing, and the 
insurance company housing. But 
where do we find housing that has 


architectural distinction, _ beauty, 
stimulation? With a handful of ex- 
ceptions, not in our big urban apart- 
ment houses, not in our garden apart- 
ments, not in our subdivisions. . 

The problem of creative design in 
housing is not a simple one, there is 
a whole psychological chain of atti- 
tudes that must be broken and must 
be forged anew. 

This is not easy, but I am optimis- 
tic that it can be done. In the first 
place, it has been done, done success- 
fully, in exceptional cases. As an 
example, the New Haven Housing 
Authority under Dr. Winslow, has al- 
ways been a sensitive group. It em- 
ployed good architects, encouraged 
them to do imaginative work, and 
has produced some of the finest work 
in this country. 

First of all, let me say that a more 
worthy, a more inspiring architecture, 
can be attained without excessive 
cost. Some of it can be attained with 
no extra cost, some of it with negli- 
gible extra cost. But it must flow 
out of sensitive attitudes, out of com- 
mon exploration by Authority and 
architect, by a real collaboration. Once 
that exists, then you can begin to see 
the difference between good and bad 
architects, for the good architect will 
find he has an assignment that means 
something... . 

What are some of the things that 
come free? Study of the vistas in a 
project, the massing of buildings of 
various heights and forms, the crea- 
tion of climax and drama. Why 
haven't such elements flowed easily 


up to now? Because the architect 
needs encouragement, because he 
needs to know and more, to feel, 
that such elements are valued, that 
his ingenuity and talent in such crea- 
tion are demanded and applauded... . 

Basically, we must stick to lowest 
costs, encourage ingenious new econo- 
mies, get the architects to see the 
positive necessity for it. But without 
for a moment weakening that policy, 
I suggest that equally as part of 
policy, the Authority set aside some 
minimal nest egg for the architect, 
say one percent—in a $5,000,000 
project, $50,000—which he may use 
as his imagination suggests. It may 
be for a brick in certain portions that 
is different from the ubiquitous dull 
red or dull brown; it may be for 
some murals; or for some sculpture 
sturdy enough for the kids to climb 
around; it may be for some extra big 
trees; it may be for a raised platform 
and concrete backdrop for an in- 
formal outdoor theater. The sum is 
trivial, it will not affect the basic 
economy of the project. It will greatly 
develop the spirit of the architect, and 
result in some stimulating, provoca- 
tive forms and functions. 

Such individual suggestions as I 
have made simply point up a basi- 
cally tough, complex issue of attitudes 
and backgrounds whose end product 
can mean the difference between dull 
pedestrianism, well-constructed bar- 
rackism—between that and a_ vital 
and very possibly inspiring architec- 
ture. . What a challenge it is; 
what a victory it will be! 
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But proposals for large bond issues for housing have re-| 
cently been defeated in California and New Jersey. 

We are one or two steps up the housing ladder. We} 
must be alert not to be pushed off. There are a lot more} 
rungs to negotiate. i) 


Tradition and Pride, Put To Wor 


good Design in Large Scale Housing 
Pleases the Eye and Uplifts 
Spirit in Company Town 


P ORT JEROME is in Normandy, fifteen miles out 
of Le Havre toward Paris. It was built all at once 
about a dozen years ago by one architect to house 
some 900 employes of the nearby refinery of Stand- 
ard Francais des Petroles (Standard Oil). 

What could one expect from a “company town” 

like that? 

But look at these photographs. The architect was 

a young man, Maurice Boulmier, with imagination. 
| The company gave him leeway, the intention being 
‘for something that belonged on Normandy soil, not 
| just a mushroom warren beside the smoky plant. 
|The “prestige factor” and the “tradition factor,” 
) were amply considered. 

_ Taking as his inspiration the typical peak-roofed, 
| timbered Normandy cottage, the architect designed 
| 

thirty-five different types and sizes of houses for 
this new village. He curved his streets around the 
rolling hills as if they had grown there. There isn’t 
'a checkerboard pattern in the whole layout, al- 
though all roads naturally lead to the Place, where 
) the shops, school, and hotel are concentrated. The 
snearest thing to uniformity is that each house is 
»hedged with boxwood. There was an eighteenth 
jcentury church nearby, but a new one was “built in 
sthe town. 

Port Jerome cost more to build than a crisscross 
jof Quonsets but, according to the company, the re- 
jturn has been satisfactory not only in pleasing the 
jeye but in contentment and pride. 


i andard Oil (N. J.) Photc by Webb Right: Robert Doiseau, Paris 


Belated Concern for the Okies 


The mounting demand that this country’s own DP’s have something 


better than the hunger, squalor, and insecurity of their present lot. 


ANNE ROLLER ISSLER 


ate EARLY APRIL, 50,000 AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN THE 
San Joaquin Valley have been getting back to 
work and wages after grim months of unemployment. 
Yet because of their recent ordeal California has a new 
awareness of the problems of the state’s agricultural 
workers and their families. 

The past winter marked what it is hoped will prove 
to be the beginning of a new era for California’s farm 
workers. For at least eighty years the state has had an 
uneasy sense that the seasonal workers constituted “a 
problem.” In the “Transactions of the California Agri- 
cultural Society” for 1869 there are discussions of migrant 
labor very like those now heard at the annual conference 
of the California Association for Social Welfare. Reports 
of dozens of studies, surveys, investigations by commit- 
tees and commissions, public and private, gather dust on 
the shelves of libraries and archives. 

The latest of these investigations was made by one of 
five crime study commissions appointed late in 1947. 
Governor Warren’s Commission on Social and Economic 
Causes of Crime and Delinquency, in its report sub- 
mitted on June 30, 1949, included a special section on 
California Agriculture and the Problem of Crime. The 
report brought out some of the major dangers of 
migrancy, especially to childhood and youth, and offered 
a number of recommendations for bringing “many of 
these people back into a normal way of living.” (“Cali- 
fornia and Its Migrants,’ by Anne Roller Issler, The 
Survey, October 1949.) 

But admirable as was this study, it seemed likely to 
join its many predecessors as a dust-gatherer, when on 
November 3, West Coast newspapers carried the story of 
the Aguilar baby, who died in one of the cotton camps 
of Kings County. “Starvation,” the papers said. The 
reporters picked up the stories of three more under- 
nourished babies who died in the same county hospital. 
There was a special meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors. The district attorney made an investigation. Dr. 
Donald Upp, county health officer, was quoted as placing 
responsibility chiefly on the parents. 

Asserting that malnutrition exists throughout the San 
Joaquin Valley where 110,000 cotton pickers were work- 
ing, Dr. Upp pontificated, “As long as they don’t raise 
their standard of living, they are going to lose babies.” 


. 
—By a California writer who is also a member 
of The Survey’s field staff. Though Mrs. Issler’s 
home is in Napa County, north of the San 
Joaquin Valley, she knows at first hand the 
country and the conditions of which she writes. 
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The district attorney threatened wholesale arrests for} 
parental neglect. ! 

The local newspapers were still discussing this hear-} 
ing when a House Subcommittee arrived in Bakersfield} 
from Washington, D. C., with Representative Cleveland}} 
M. Bailey, (W. Va.), as chairman. After listening to the}] 
testimony of Mrs. Jess Aguilar the committee declared} 
her “a good woman,” not guilty of neglecting her child.| 
Dr. Upp now explained that the labor camp where the}] 
Aguilar family lived was unsanitary, and stated that 
such conditions were widespread in the Valley. Another} 
physician told the committee that one county hospitall 
gets 20 cases a day of infant malnutrition and dehydra 
tion during the cotton picking season. 


Nei: ABOUT THE CALIFORNIA COTTON CAMPS SPREAD FAR 
ther; radio took up the story. A writer for a conservative 
eastern magazine arrived in Fresno with the disconcert} 
ing question, “Is this where all the babies are dying?” | 

Prominent citizens declared that “rural slums are nq 
worse than city slums,” and complained, “They are being} 
publicized too much.” 

Then on December 1, the Fresno Bee published th 
first of a series of twelve articles written by one of itd 
staff reporters, James McClatchy, and these were mord} 
critical than the articles by “outlanders.” Under the head} 
line, “Hunger, Sickness, Misery Expected to Reign ir 
Migrant Camps this Winter,” McClatchy wrote of “the 
generally wretched housing conditions, the less than minij} 
mum sanitation facilities, and the widespread apathy an 1) 
ignorance on the part of the migrants.” He found “al 
feeling on the part of these rural people that they ard 
forgotten and ignored by the rest of society—that they} 
don’t ‘belong,’ and are not accepted.” In one of the late#! 
articles he called attention to the “hidden costs” whic 
school, health, police, and welfare agencies must pay for) 
this neglect. He added, “If ever there was a part of thd) 
population whose life invites communism or some othe} 
form of radicalism, it certainly must be this one.” | 

A staff correspondent of The New York Times, Gladyi 
win Hill, sent his paper a series of stories on California’}}} 
farm labor situation, not limiting his reports to the Sarl} 
Joaquin Valley, though chiefly focused on that vast aredll 
of rural slums, where this year’s emergency of unemplo i 
ment and hunger has been most acute. Late in Marchf 
Life magazine published pictures and a brief story, and] 
Collier's appeared with two major articles corroborating) 
in devastating detail the story of the tragic human cost © 
California’s “cotton boom.” Not since the Thirties hat 
there been such a concentration of attention on the long) 
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Is This 1939 or Today? 


“Pil tell ya,” he said quietly, “they’s a big son-of-a-bitch peach 
orchard I worked in. Takes nine men all the year roun’ 
three thousan’ men for two weeks when them peaches is ripe. Got to 
have ’em or them peaches’! rot. So what do they do? They send out 
han’bills all over hell. They need three thousan’, an’ they get six 
thousan’. They get them men for what they wanta pay. If ya don’ 
wanta take what they pay, goddam it, they’s a thousan’ men waitin’ 


for your job. 


“So ya pick, an’ ya pick, an’ then she’s done. Whole part a the 
country’s peaches. All ripe together. When ya get ’em picked, ever’ 


goddam one is picked. 


“There ain’t another damn thing in that part a the country to do. 
An’ then them owners don’ want you there no more. Three thousan’ 
of you. The work’s done. You might steal, you might get drunk, you 
might jus’ raise hell. An’ besides, you don’ look nice, livin’ in ol’ tents; 
an’ its a pretty country, but you stink it up. They don’ want you 


aroun’, So they kick you out, they move you along. 
“That’s how it is.” 


—From “The Grapes of Wrath,” by John Steinbeck 
(By permission of the Viking Press. Copyrighted.) 


tanding desperation of the seasonal farm workers, nor 
uch a stirring of California’s conscience. 

| These seasonal workers follow the crops, from the 
jarliest vegetables in the south to the last fruit in the 
iorth, the harvest ending in the cotton fields of the San 
joaquin in winter. They are, in fact, a migratory prole- 
jariat, with few, if any, roots or resources, an adjunct to 
n agricultural economy of vast land holdings and spe- 
jialty products. The small local farmer does not always 
know to which side he belongs. 


BD secu THE 1930’s MOsT HARVEST HANDS WERE ALIENS 
§-East Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, Filipinos— 
fecruited where labor was cheap. But the last group 
ere not recruited. They came unbidden from the 
jrairie states, driven out by dust storms and depression. 
alifornia called these people Okies, though not all were 
S)klahomans by any means. Except that they found less 
}pportunity when they arrived, they were very like the 
feople who settled California in the 1840’s—ill-schooled, 
dnd-hungry, accustomed to democratic institutions. Too 
dnany came in the Thirties and they continue to come. 
Yalifornia snubbed them but did not kick them out. 

} Many of these people worked in war industries and 
S:ased to be migrants. With the money they saved they 
Sought bits of land, or rented smaller bits in the shack- 
fhwns. After the war they continued to follow farm 
Jork from planting to harvest, but their operations were 
Imited to fields within reach of their homes. However, 
Siere are still thousands—not only Okies but Mexicans 
‘ad Negroes as well—who live in a succession of labor 
imps or pitch their tents along ditchbanks. 

|The day before the Bee published the first of its 
Jiticles, Dr. Anita Faverman, of the State Bureau of Ma- 
Arnal and Child Health, made a report on “Infant 
Mortality and Diarrhea in Kings and Fresno Counties.” 
W7ithin twenty days, while the cotton pickers were at the 
hak of their earnings, there had been 18 infant deaths 
‘fom malnutrition, complicated by diarrhea, enteritis or 
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pneumonia in Fresno County, 10 
in Kings County. “The problem,” 
wrote Dr. Faverman, “is not a new 
one. In 1948, 148 infants died of diar- 
rhea and enteritis in the six San 
Joaquin Valley cotton counties — 
Fresno, Kings, Kern, Merced, Ma- 
dera and Tulare.” She pointed to 
the need for parent education, the 
insufhcient food in slack times, the 
neglect due to the mothers’ work 
in the fields. “Moreover, the poor 
condition of these very young in- 
fants suggests need for better pre- 
natal supervision and_ nutritional 
guidance of expectant mothers as 
well as infants.” 

Under the supervision of the State 
Department of Housing, camps 
were found to have improved some- 
what over the years. “However, 
during peak labor demands, these 
camps are doubled in capacity by the 
addition of tents. This throws a 
heavy strain on privy and garbage 
facilities, the report pointed out. 

Dr. Faverman quoted a spokesman for the San Joaquin 
Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau, who said that the 
growers would be more prone to improve workers’ hous- 
ing if they could get income tax reductions over a three- 
year period instead of twenty years as at present. In 
any case, the smaller growers would find it difficult to 
provide housing up to standard. Nevertheless, this spokes- 
man insisted that housing should be provided by the 
grower. He disapproved of larger units serving several 
farms or areas, and implied that this creates labor prob- 
lems. 

Writing in November, Dr. Faverman found the Valley 
counties already apprehensive over the coming need for 
financial aid. Some measure of county relief would be 
available to residents, and one county had explored the 
possibility of obtaining surplus foods from the federal 
government for nonresidents. “Other areas have expressed 
the hope that delay in making plans for relief will en- 
courage these people to move on.” 

She concluded her report with a plea for study of “a 
coordinated approach to the migrants’ problems of labor 
demand, housing, sanitation, health services and medical 
care, welfare, education, and recreation.” 

The plea was heeded. The first of the governor’s 
several conferences was held in Sacramento; the second, 
under the state health department in Fresno. For the 
first time since John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” more 
than ten years ago had publicized the problem, there was 
an attempt at comprehensive planning for the state’s sea- 
sonal surplus of migratory farm workers. The confer- 
ence, which included growers, recommended that the 
state lend personnel and provide financial help. The con- 
ference also urged inclusion of farm workers in the 
federal Social Security system. At present they are ex- 
cluded from this program, and also from the Wage-Hour 
law, so that they have neither the protection of a mini- 
mum wage, nor of unemployment insurance benefits. 

At the time of the conferences, the record $208,000,000 
cotton crop of 1949 was already 90 percent baled, and 
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Concem for the Okies 


there were 35,000 jobless workers in the Valley who could 
not hope for further employment before spring—with 
the number mounting daily. 

The Department of Health agreed to send staff mem- 
bers, including nutritionists, sanitarians, nurses, and a 
health educator, with Dr. Donald Davy, of the Division 
of Local Health Services, directing and coordinating their 
activities. This highly trained team was to work with 
county health departments, which were in turn to fur- 
nish leadership for local emergency committees represent- 
ing “all organizations interested in the agricultural 
workers.” 

On a visit to Fresno, I talked with Mrs. I. T. Teilman, 
the one lay member of the local committee there. When 
I asked her what she considered the final solution of the 
migrants’ problems, she replied, “Social security and pub- 
lic housing.” She added that this answer does not repre- 
sent local opinion, since “many of our people are too 
afraid of a ‘welfare state’ to accept either of these reme- 
dies. We're just beginning to take responsibility for what 
happens to our migrant workers.” 

Health problems are high on the committee’s agenda, 
but there has been some progress. The Fresno County 
Board of Supervisors has lowered the bars to care of non- 
residents in the county hospital. Heretofore people with 
less than a year’s residence had been accepted only in 
emergencies. Prenatal, delivery, and postnatal care are 
now available to nonresident mothers. Infants and pre- 
school children are admitted to the hospital with fewer 
restrictions, and rules have been relaxed in other direc- 
tions also. The Public Health Department plans more 
well-baby clinics in the camps, and mobile immunization 
units. 


Nie THE FResNo County WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
has been feeding thousands of hungry families. Out of 
the eight Valley counties only three (including Fresno) 
have been using work relief instead of a “dole” of 
groceries—usually very meager. Where the head of the 
family is able to work, he is assigned to a county work 
project. At the rate of fifty cents an hour, he is paid in 
produce, receiving a “full food budget” as worked out 
by the home economist of the department. “Residents” 
comprise 80 percent of the relief load. However, this is 
a technicality. These too are migrants or ex-migrants 
like the “nonresidents” except that they have been in 
the county more than twelve months. This arbitrary dis- 
tinction stems from the 1930’s. On the theory, “Let them 
keep out or starve,” laws were passed prohibiting relief 
to newcomers. But the Okies kept coming. Now it is 
proposed that residence laws be liberalized. The present 
requirement is three years residence in the state, one year 
in the county. 

During the emergency, about 500 nonresident families 
in the Fresno area have received, at county expense, sur- 
plus food from federal warehouses. Resident families also 
are allowed surplus food to supplement their food 
budgets. 

Commodities available at the time I was in Fresno 
were dried milk, dried eggs, and potatoes, though it was 
hoped that fat in some form could be added, and the 
purchase of stale bread was being considered. Private 
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funds were raised for other items. Service clubs, growers, 
groups, and others, donate such things as canned milky 
flour, and beans. At that time—late February—the Well 
fare Department was registering about 200 new cases 4 
day. The relief load was expected to mount until Apr / 
1, when farm work slowly opens up. | 

A number of factors have served to intensify this year’) 
farm labor situation. There has been an enormous 1 
crease in cotton growing in the state, and since 194¢| 
cotton has been California’s most valuable crop, topping) 
citrus fruit by millions of dollars. Today, California if 
the fifth cotton producing state in the Union. Thougll| 
the San Joaquin Valley grows more than 100 crops, cot) 
ton now is its mainstay, and the change has served t 
stabilize the economy of the Valley, which for decade} 
was precariously dependent on the market price of grapes 

The San Joaquin is considered by agricultural expert 
the most efficient cotton area in the USA, and it will bij 
greatly improved by the Central Valley Irrigation Projeoy 
to be completed in 1952. For a time, the cotton land 
the Valley was 85 percent tenant-farmed. Today, the | 
are virtually no small holdings. The cotton farms a 
huge tracts, with elaborate mechanized equipment} 
Growers are governed by a unique law, which makes j 
a misdemeanor to possess, plant, harvest, or gin any vé 
riety of cotton except the highly improved Acala. IJ 
the spring of 1949, the 9,500 growers of the Valley unan} 
mously switched to a new strain of their variety, Aca 
4-42, a move unprecedented in the long history of agr 
culture. This strain has the advantages of earlier flowe 


the harvest can be completed in a few operations, instea| 
of a long series of pickings. In addition to the change i 
the strain, there is a swiftly progressive change in th 
method of harvest, from hand picking to machine, an 
each mechanical picker supplants twenty to thirty pais 
of human hands. 

The news of the million-acre cotton planting in thi 
spring of 1949 brought an army of pickers to the Sal 
Joaquin in the fall. In its beginnings, the cotton addel 
two or three months to the seasonal workers’ year, sind 
it helped bridge the gap between the end of the fru} 
harvest and the beginning of spring work. But this pat 
season, that gain was lost. 

“The harvest was finished two and a half month 
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earlier than ever before,” the Fresno County welfare dif 
rector, Don A. Jensen, told me. “Of the 110,000 pickem 
in the Valley last fall, about half of those living iff 
growers’ camps have left, some going to Los Angeles qj 
Imperial Valley, some to Oklahoma, Arizona, Texal 
Many growers try to make jobs for those who stay, Id 
them live in the camps free, keep them till spring wor 
begins. Our relief problem is chiefly with people fro 
the shacktowns who don’t leave. Nobody claims thde 
what we are doing is adequate; we’re merely keeping ped 
ple from starving.” 


Nex: WINTER, WELFARE OFFICIALS EXPECT AN EVEN MOM 
serious unemployment situation, because of federal cui 
in cotton acreage and the increasing number of m@ 
chanical pickers. This year there was one machine 
each 1,000 acres of cotton. Next year the ratio is e4 
pected to be one to 500. The big growers are conyince} 


that machines pick more cheaply; further, they elimina 


he problem of company housing for the migrants. 

The “Cotton King” Russell Giffen, a fourth of whose 
lomain of some 86,000 acres was planted to cotton the 
ast season, hopes within three years to clear away all 


he pickers’ cabins and harvest the entire crop by ma- 
shine. 


kK THE FALL OF 1950, THE Stare DEPARTMENT oF EmptLoy- 
ment will try to reroute migrants to areas where their 
abor is needed. However, no one is optimistic enough 
o think that information trailers located along Highway 
9, the migrants’ main line of travel, and other devices 
vill deflect enough families to prevent large scale un- 
-mployment. 

_ Mexican nationals illegally in this country, complicate 
he problem of the farm labor surplus. It is estimated 
hat 10,000 a month cross the California border, and per- 
1aps 20,000 more cross other sections of the 2,000 mile 
line.” These “wetbacks”—so called because many of 
hem swim the Rio Grande between the thinly spaced 
Border guards—come seeking jobs, lured by stories of 
he fabulous wages of workers recruited by this govern. 
iaent to work in America’s war industry. The wetbacks 
re chiefly to be found in the Imperial and San Joaquin 
Talleys, many of them accepting substandard wages, 
ivhile native Americans beg in vain for employment. 

+ N. D. Hudson, Fresno County director, federal Agricul- 


a Extension Service, sees a partial solution for the 
| 


Ykies in small decentralized industries which could be 


located in towns and cities up and down the Valley. 
He remarked upon the number of Okie families already 
settled on the land. “With a part time job in town, a 
big garden, and a cow,” he said, “many farm workers 
who are now migrants could settle down and still do 
some work for local growers.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, is 
interested in resettlement on a large scale. Under the 
now extinct Farm Security Administration, several re- 
settlement communities were begun in California, notably 
the one near Ceres, where some forty housing units were 
constructed. The Secretary thinks that with the aid of 
the Farmers Home Administration, his loan-and-advice 
service, a great many families could be settled in their 
own states. 


AS FIFTY GROWERS MET IN FEBRUARY TO DISCUSS 
social and economic problems, health, sanitation, housing, 
and long range planning to improve their workers’ living 
standards. 

The biggest hurdle proved to be housing. Most growers 
cannot themselves afford satisfactory housing, yet they 
oppose public housing for fear of “labor trouble.” In a 
report of one of the earlier conferences, Dr. Ellis D. Sox, 
of the state health department, elaborated this point. 

“There was a unanimous feeling that neither the 
federal nor the state government should operate [hous4 
ing] facilities. There was a general feeling that county 
government should not operate such facilities. There was 


as 
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“Rural slums are no worse than city slums,” said the defensive Californians; but 
that does not make life any pleasanter in this farm owned camp for harvesters 
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Pathetic attempts to brighten up impossible interiors attest one migrant family’s desire for a home 


a relatively unanimous agreement that such facilities can 
be effectively sponsored and operated by growers’ as- 
sociations, as has been the case in Tulare and Kern coun- 
ties. One grower expressed the opinion that such camps, 
particularly when operated after the harvest season, be- 
come places for organized unrest and labor difficulties. 
The manager of the two grower-operated camps in Tu- 
lare County, with eight years’ experience in both federal 
and privately operated camps, expressed the opinion that 
this is not the case, particularly when the camp manage- 
ment is strong and leadership of the inhabitants them- 
selves is cultivated and encouraged.” 

Near Firebaugh, Fresno County, is another camp of 
this type. Now operated by the West Side Growers’ As- 
sociation, it retains the manager who ran it for the federal 
government before the Farm Bureau Federation, in Janu- 
ary 1948, induced Congress to scrap the Farm Security 
Administration and with it the federal camps. The 
population at the Firebaugh Camp this winter was 6 
percent Negro, 25 percent Mexican, and 69 percent Okie. 
Many residents are semi-permanent. 

The Farm Security Administration designed the 
twenty-two government camps as small self-governing 
communities a 175 to 450 families each, hee the root- 
lessness that is the migrant’s most serious handicap could 
be mitigated. Here he: ‘belonged.” The carefully selected 
camp manager and the pub lic health nurse helped break 
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down the barriers of isolation. There were clubs, com# 
mittees, child health clinics, recreation, and successfuj 
self-government, including camp policing, and enforce} 
ment of camp “law.” On the material side the camp4} 
were not elaborate, but in a simple way the needs oii 
the people were met—pure drinking water, shower baths}} 
sanitary units, a garage set-up, a grease rack, laundry} 
clotheslines, nursery, meeting hall. 


i 
ui 


Ee PROBLEM OF MIGRANTS’ HOUSING IS THREEFOLD, WITH) 
growers, workers, and the public all concerned. Wher} 
the federal government offered its camps to the state) 
of California at a tenth of their value, grower interes ! 
in the legislature helped muster a negative vote. Five ol 
the camps were sold to nonprofit farmers’ associations 
the rest were leased to individual growers, and becamd) 
company towns in the industrialized fields. Many peo} 
ple who favor public housing as the only way to geq 
uniformly decent camp conditions are hopeful that, unj} 
der the new Federal Housing Act, it may be possible td 
work out a plan for full public housing for agricul}) 
tural labor. | 
The prevailing type of grower’s camp today (aside fro 
those bought or leased from the government) is an aggref| 
gation of “identical wooden shacks, set close together | otf 
ake bare earth. Conditions in some, it is ae are reay 
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sonably good. Many, however, have no plumbing of 
any description; some break every sanitary law in the 
Labor Code; few have the type of direction that made 
decent stopping places of the government camps. Among 
the growers’ camps I visited, I saw but one laundry unit, 
where several women were washing clothes. In the 
other camps, there was an occasional washing machine 
outside a cabin door—no space for it inside. 


In one camp I counted twenty noisome privies in a 
row, across the road from 200 rundown shacks owned by 


a grower who in 1949 harvested a $6,000,000 cotton crop. 
This is not untypical. 


Drainage ditches too close to camp areas, and open 
cesspools are a danger to children whose parents work 
in the fields. Drinking water in some camps gives peo- 
ple cramps and “skitters.” Dr. William Stein, Fresno 
County health officer, told me that before he instituted his 
present program of wholesale vaccinations, the West Side 
district (west of the San Joaquin River) averaged 18 
jcases of typhoid a year. 


Joseph Reich, Dr. Stein’s chief sanitarian, reported to 
the Fresno emergency committee that a recent survey 
}disclosed over 200 labor camps in the county. “If the State 
jDepartment of Housing is going to take the responsi- 
bility for keeping these labor camps up to standard, it 
jwill take two men [as inspectors] and probably more, 
ifor this county alone. In the past, one man was assigned 
to serve all the San Joaquin counties, which of course 
swas of very little value.” 


Generally speaking, growers’ camps are better than 
those of labor contractors, and these in turn are bet- 
jter than those of squatters, the groups of migrants who 
yset up tent-keeping along a drainage ditch, or build ram- 
éshackle huts and hovels out of whatever they can find. 
{There are camps in the San Joaquin Valley so foul and 
so degraded that people are warned away from them. 
tHarry Lawton, a student reporter at the University of 
}California in Berkeley, told me about one called Jericho, 
(crowded between a slaughterhouse and a hog farm. “The 
istench,” he said, “was so nauseating that I climbed back 
Jnto the car with the fellows I came with, and we drove 
away as fast as we could.” How could such places fail 
lo breed not only discontent and disease, but drunken- 
ness and crime? 


] These squalid tent towns and villages of hovels are 
jot limited to one county or one community, nor, it must 
Joe emphasized to one state. But they stretch through the 
ich and beautiful San Joaquin Valley from Bakersfield 
70 Sacramento, over 240 miles as the crow flies, the longest 


continuous slum on this continent. 


©): KEY TO THE BLOTCH IS THE GROWERS FEAR OF 
finionization. They are standing firm against the National 
arm Labor Union, an AFL affiliate now gaining rapid 
jreadway among agricultural workers. The Taft-Hartley 
jaw grants no collective bargaining rights to farm la- 
}orers, though it does grant injunction rights to their 
}-mployers. But, as Chet Cary, director of the Fresno 
tabor Council, puts it, “Strikes can be won by sheer 
}conomic necessity.” The difficulty in the way of or- 
franizing migrants is, of course, their migrancy, but each 
tocal now has a nucleus of resident workers. The NFLU, 
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with a goal of 100,000 new members, is expending most 
of its effort in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Last fall there was a start at collective bargaining. 
When it came time for wage-setting, the San Joaquin 
Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau invited labor contrac- 
tors and labor organizations as well as growers to par- 
ticipate in the bargaining. The union had distributed 
10,000 ballots in the cotton fields, and NFLU spokesmen 
at the meeting reported that pickers wanted $3 a hundred 
pounds of cotton. Various growers offered $2.50. The 
growers alone voted, and $2.50 was agreed upon. The 
union promptly took a strike vote and in some counties 
men walked out. The State Conciliation Service de- 
cided in favor of the National Farm Labor Union and 
set the rate at $3. 

This, according to William Swearingen, the local or- 
ganizer, means an average wage for a 9-hour day of 
about $9. In a normal cotton season of three months, 
this average picker earns a total of about $440 before 
the onset of “regular” unemployment. 

This same union spokesman suggested, as a solution: 

“The 8-hour day, Governor Warren’s plan for more in- 
dustries, social security, and sending all the wetbacks 
home to Mexico.” 


“Pa UNION IS ABLE TO REPORT RECENT PROGRESS IN EFFORTS 
to reduce farm employment of aliens. The NFLU has 
made two agreements to this end. Under one, the 
meagerly staffed Border Patrol offices in a dozen centers 
will make daily raids on farms indicated by the union, 
to discourage the hiring of wetbacks. The second is an ar- 
rangement with the state employment officer in E] Centro, 
in the Imperial Valley, that before any farm is certified 
as needing Mexican contract labor, the union will be 
given an opportunity to provide American workers. Cer- 
tainly to curtail or prevent the employment of the wet- 
backs—their number is estimated at 50,000 or more in 
California—and of the contract aliens would help sta- 
bilize the employment of the Okies. 

For the families who continue to follow the crops, the 
union joins Congressman Cecil White of Fresno, a cot- 
ton grower, who wants the federal government to keep 
its present camps and build 
enough more camps to care 
for all of the migrants in 
California. 

Better health care, better 
educational opportunity, en- 
forcement of the state’s La- 
bor Code, social security, de- 
cent housing, collective bar- 
gaining—these are necessary 
steps if California’s agricul- 
tural workers and their chil- 
dren are to attain something 
approaching an American 
standard of living. 

And there is evidence that, 
as never before, California is 
aware of the migrants and 
their problems, and deter- 
mined to do something 
about them. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY SERIES 


Mother, Father, and the Children 


The “average” family, regardless of hopeless moments, has great powers to 


meet its own emergencies and society’s demands on it, if only it uses them. 


GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 


Is THE MIDST OF RAISING OUR OWN FAMILY OR TALKING 
with a father and mother who are in an emergency 
with their half-grown children, the power of the family 
may seem too small to count for much. As parents we 
feel helpless; as counselors to other parents we may be 
hopeless when we try to help. 

Even institutions that exist theoretically for the sake 
of the child may lose sight of his inner needs in their 
concern for the details that can be counted, measured, 
or weighed, and singly a parent often dares not protest 
very sternly. The particular school or one of its teachers 
may be hurting its pupils by exaggerating picayunish de- 
tails, or by eating into their free time by requiring too 
much home work. The power of the family then seems 
very small indeed to the head of the family concerned. 

However, in counseling with the heads of families that 
hover on the brink of tragedy from illness or lack of 
money or personal instability or infidelity, one is often 
struck with the miracle of the persistence of family feel- 
ing in spite of great odds against it. A widow with two 
sons to support, brings them up with more than the 
average feeling of family solidarity in spite of her work- 
ing away from home five and a half days a. week. An 
adolescent daughter genuinely fond of both her parents, 
finally after the father’s desertion for two years, brings 
them together again for keeps. 

What is this family-mindedness? And how does it 
operate? How can it be at times so helpless—as in its 
inability to look out for its own? And how can it be 
so strong in the face of obstacles? How can we direct 
our own family? And how help other families? 

Everybody wants to belong to somebody. Good or 
bad, happy or unhappy, our childhood family is our first 
means of establishing our own identity. As we get that 
sense of being a separate person which mounts un- 
noticed during infancy, then announces itself spectacular- 
ly near the end of the second year, we balance our feeling 
of being apart from everything and everyone else by 
growing into increasing awareness of our family as ours. 
We see our family as am extension of our personality. 


+ 


—The author collaborated with her husband, 
the late Professor E, R. Groves of the University 
of North Carolina, in writing the widely used 
college text book, “The Contemporary American 
Family.” She herself is author of “Marriage and 
Family Life’ and is editor of “Marriage and 
Family Living,’ the journal of the National 
Council on Family Relations. 
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Not only is self-consciousness sharpened but our other- 


consciousness becomes peculiarly personal through our | 
identification with family no less than through our | 


flashes of withdrawal from it. 
At every age—in all the stages of growing up, in the 
final decline of life, and throughout the self-sufficient 


middie years—our family-centered thinking and feeling | 


are a large part of us. Whether we busy ourselves 
fighting against unhappy family memories or trying to 
fill the void of an almost total lack of family experience, 
whether we are helped or hindered by the various ele- 
ments in our family living, we seldom operate unin- 
fluenced by our family conditioning. 

Yet this momentousness of each individual family in 


shaping and motivating its members is no ground for | 


panic or crippling anxiety. Those who work with fam- 
ilies are impressed time and again with the fine careers 
of some of the sons and daughters of “problem families.” 
Why “problem children” may result from outwardly 
admirable families is often easier to explain than the sight 


of upright socially minded young people emerging from } 


grossly self-centered or otherwise unstable families. 


The essential thing is for each family to be itself, }j| 


savoring its peculiar values and having confidence in its | 


own aims. As the poised personality knows what it really 
wants and goes after it, so the family that counts most 


is the one self-conscious enough to find out where it | 


stands and vigorous enough to try effectively to maintain 
its stand. 


| RANSLATED INTO PRACTICALITIES, THIS STRONG FAMILY— 


which may be labeled “good” or “bad” variously by jj 


different observers—is one that does less drifting and 


more deciding than its neighbors. All families are acted | 


upon more or less by what goes on about them. 

One of the special worths of the family lies in its 
contributing a sort of stereoscopic view of life to the 
child. Things and people appear to him in one way, 
but he also is aware of the different aspect they have 
for his parents from their adult viewpoint and _yester- 
day’s background, no matter how modern-minded they 
may be. 

The child, for example, who has a television set with- 
in reach may think no more of it than his father did 
of a buggy ride—interesting or boring by turns, but not 
in itself unusual. Yet the parent, especially aware of 
the new gadget, may be sharply critical of its hazards 
and keenly sensitive to its advantages. Here certainly 
is something from outside, hard to control, vigorously 
acting upon the family. The parent may feel that it 
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erferes with the child’s studies and cuts down his 
reational reading. On the other hand, the parent may 
| that he should know what programs the boy or girl 
scts, and may suggest some that he thinks desirable. 
e two develop a live issue to discuss. They may also 
fe joint decisions to reach, as in finding a program 
h can enjoy. The parent can helpfully alert the pro- 
ers to the reactions of youngsters to shows not in- 
ded for them, but to which they turn instead of the 
s labeled for their consumption. He may somewhat 
trol, by veto, what the small child views, but with 
older ones, forbidding is likely to enhance the appeal. 


Y 1950 


Eva Luoma, Weirton, W. Va. 


The very fact that the home is invaded by television 
while it is experimenting with programs for all kinds of 
audiences makes it necessary for families to unite to sup- 
port research and to exert influence in the policy-making 
councils, The parent who has genuine respect for his 
adolescent son and daughter will ask their help in trying 
to reach decisions in this matter. 

For many families the question of television in the 
home may seem far in the future, though in metropolitan 
and suburban areas most children have at least occasional 
access to television outside their homes. The immediate 
present, nevertheless, is the strategic time for families to 
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The Power of the Family 


let it be known that their interests must be considered 
by the new industry. 

There is still a vastly uneven social lag, in spite of the 
telescoping of time and space by technological advances, 
and most families react chiefly to the realities as they were 
newly understood generations ago. Only a small number 
are chiefly concerned with what goes on today. The rest 
are in differing degrees of awareness of recent develop- 
ments. This lag has its advantages as well as its hazards. 

For instance, it will be several generations to come 
before the bulk of families think of the Kinsey report 
as something they must reckon with in working out 
their plans for the sex education of their children. In 
most families today, it is probably safe to say that sex 
education is thought of as something largely negative— 
merely the holding at bay of youthful sex impulses. 


Bae AS SOME EDUCATORS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
workers may find the impermeability of families to ideas 
based on new findings, this slowness acts as a balance 
wheel to keep family life from tearing itself apart in chas- 
ing after every novel discovery and appealing new theory, 
without their being tried out and reevaluated. The few 
families that precipitately accept the unfolding of thought 
which may be characteristic of our time can act as pilots 
to chart courses for others to follow if they will. Fads 
and mass reactions delayed in this way are given time, 
in many instances, to dissipate themselves harmlessly. 

The few parents who are seriously concerned as to how 
the Kinsey findings should affect their dealings with 
their own adolescents have time to consider this in the 
light of advice on the subject, from medicine, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, religion, and other backgrounds. 
Not being herded by a family mass movement either 
to stampede in horror away from the latest discoveries 
about sex behavior or just as thoughtlessly to rush all 
youngsters into early marriage, each thinking family can 
make its own careful appraisal of what current findings 
and interpretations mean for its own members. The 
meanings will be widely different, of course, according 
to the circumstances of the young people and their re- 
lationships. 

Families may take a broader view, and try to find 
out how to help preadolescent and adolescent boys and 
girls build a sound philosophy of sex that can encompass 
a wide range of personality needs while not creating use- 
less burdens for anyone else. 

A sensible family-minded conclusion would be the 
recognition that no survey can show what should be, 
but only what is reported by the sampling questioned. 
The value of two-way communication between a boy and 
his parents, in regard to sex as well as in other parts 
of living, becomes increasingly clear. Any father and 
mother would like to know what their son is up against 
—not only his worries but his inner ideals. This they 
may never completely know, but if they maintain 
thoroughly friendly relations with him, respecting him 
as a person with a right to his own attitudes and ideas, 
they are likely to have as good an entree as they can 
wisely use in trying to influence him. 

The first step for any parents in trying to help their 
son or daughter to a balanced orientation toward sex 
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is to clean house in their own thoughts and emotions.) 
When they get rid of their own blind spots and feelings 
of pressure or panic, they have advanced a long way} 
toward being able to listen to and learn from their 
adolescent child. In time, they may be able to share with 
him their own sex philosophy in a helpful way. | 

It is, of course, fortunate that not all parents have} 
succeeded in handing on intact their own sex tenets.) 
Many adults of today know from experience that they) 
grew up with sounder ideas and attitudes than their} 
parents. It is harder to think that one’s own children 
may likewise outgrow oneself. Unless one can accept}, 
this possibility, however, one is denying the progress}, 
that must accompany the ongoing of the generations. 
But we must be singularly without humor if we stolidly} 
believe that we, personally, represent the apex of achieve- 
ment in any direction. 

Nor need we worry lest an enlightened youth means} 
a youth without sexual restraint. The strong human} 
craving for boundaries and restrictions operates nowhere} 
more powerfully than in sex behavior. To the extent 
that the adolescents of today identify themselves with 
the adults they admire—both parents and non-parents— 
they want to be like them, and try to take over the rules} 
and regulations they see these adults attempting to live} 
by. One cue, then, is to let it be known that we whole- 
heartedly accept the positive aspects of our own code,} 
seeing sex as a gracious part of life when its expression 
respects the safeguards for the rights and needs of} 
others. l 

More important than specific sex information is the }) 
understanding that attitudes derived from fundamental }) 
sex motives — such as the drive to play a man’s part 
in the world, the urge to be a womanly wife and fi 
mother—color much of our apparently unrelated be- 
havior. The young person who sees that sex is an integral }) 
part of the whole pattern has a reason for not wanting to 
get sidetracked by the casual episodes that interfere with } 
his total life plan. 

Let no family heads imagine that they are doing} 
justly by their growing sons and daughters when they 
merely “have a talk with them about sex.” The parents’ 
spontaneous attitudes and expressions observed during }) 
the years of living together have left their mark on the} 
child’s mind—not to be altered by any words selected for } 
the occasion. But there must be added certainly a will 
ingness to deal honestly with the questioner. The parent }] 
discovers one of his most difficult tests when he comes to | 
cross the bridge between the generations at this crucial i 
point. 


Sines IN REGARD TO RELIGION, A TOPIC AS DIFFICULT 
as sex for many parents, and as important for growing-up | 
children! Interest in the two fields is closely related; | 
confusion in the one tends to spill over into the other. }| 
The same basic needs appear in both. Parents who have } 
neglected to think through their obligation to discuss 
religion with the adolescent boy or girl are taking a} 
shortsighted way out, that may add measurably to the 

young person’s difficulties. Neither the edict that “This 


teaching of my religion,” nor the avoidance of explana 
tions about one’s own philosophy on religion is faif } 
to the growing mind of the young. Religious fervor | 


tirs easily in adolescence, yet everything believed until 
hen is sharply questioned. 

Parents who step aside lest they influence their chil- 
dren unduly in this area are not thereby leaving them 
aninfluenced. The children are left open to the propa- 
ganda or exploitation of others who may be less conscien- 
lous, More narrow, or even outright dishonest. It is a big 
order to keep the light touch while explaining one’s 
religious beliefs, past and present, and at the same 
‘ime not implying that it would be disloyal for the 
young to explore their own religious needs and capaci- 
ues, and also without belittling the role of religion 
in one’s own life. Yet there are parents who succeed 
in doing just this. 

Adults who feel that they are being dishonest unless 
hey emphasize their disillusionments should realize that 
such stressing of churchly shortcomings may be highly 
maccurate if it leaves out the constructive role played 
n their own formative years by the positive aspects of 
religion. Nowhere is it more true than here that teach- 
mgs which, in the past, have been extremely helpful 
may need to be translated into different terms of action 
snd a new implementation of faith to fit the changing 
vants of the next generation. But we lose sight of the 
ssential task of the family if we assume that because 
yarents are bewildered in adjusting their religious ex- 
sression to the life of today, they need not try to help 
heir children define a living faith for themselves. 

Not to hand on intact whatever has been impressed 
n the parents, nor to propagate their uncertainties and 
osses 7m toto, but to try to share with their child the 
leas that have meant most to them—this is to establish 
family values in perpetuity. The young are then free 
> grow, yet not cut off from what their forebears have 
iscovered and experienced. 


NOTHER BEWILDERING DIFFICULTY IN MANY FAMILIES 
iccurs to fathers—under pressure from wife or children 
‘ho want to know why they can’t have television or 
new car or some other expensive item that their friends 
gave. Being pushed by their families to provide gadgets 
jecause other people have them can be the most em- 
‘arrassing of experiences to some men who over- 
nphasize extravertive values. If there are genuine bonds 
= fellowship between the father and the rest of the 
jimily, such pressures are quickly dissipated. A man 
tho is actually troubled over such demands should read 
fs dismay as an indication that the relationship between 
umself and his family needs to become more personally 
\tisfying to each. It is not things that can put an end 
1) annoying pressures, but the building up of a real 
‘nse of comfort in being together, exchanging ideas, and 
-aring experiences. 

s\Money is less important than interest if father and 
jild are to develop the inner friendship that is not 
‘pendent on possessions. A man with a hobby which 
+: takes time to share with his children can give them 
‘sources they will always treasure. I recall one father 
‘ing in a city who is chronically short of cash but who 
san intimate knowledge of boats that makes him a 
ro to his adolescent son. Year after year this man has 
yund a way of getting access to a boat, by making 
Simself useful to the owner. Whenever he could, he 
5k his boy along with him; and now today the son 
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is almost as much at home on the water as his father. 

Another city dweller, while his children have been 
growing up, has taken one of them with him each week 
to the public botanical gardens, where his own eager in- 
terest has made him an expert in plant growth. Simpler 
hobbies, requiring less skill or application, are open 
to all. Thé outing of father and child are no less family 
recreation than the home pursuits or playing together of 
the whole circle. When there is a wide range of age be- 
tween the children, a whole-family outing may be more 
of an ordeal than a frolic, unless the older children take 
the initiative and are keenly interested in it. The im- 
portance lies in creating the common interests. 

The Peckham experiment in London seems to show 
that whole families will happily use the same recreational 
center, if its various facilities are suitable for the different 
needs of parents and children, and if tactful planning is 
done ahead. Based on an experimental health center in 
a congested city district, it has succeeded in helping fami- 
lies to get a new perspective on their opportunities for 
enjoying life together. 

In small towns also, practical leadership often sets the 
pattern for families learning to engage in recreational 
and constructive doings together. A humdrum locality 
can blossom into vivid personality as a result of some- 
body’s starting activities that bring families together for 
fun or work, for their mutual advantage. 


eee PRIDE TAKES ON NEW MEANING WHEN IT INCLUDES 
pride in being friendly to all sorts of people and working 
for fair play throughout the community. Such efforts are 
reflected back into the home through a renewed liveli- 
ness of contacts and brightening of personalities that ap- 
peared drab. 

Any of us who has a family that has left a significant 
impress on us, has something that is worth working for. 
It may seem at times not to rate as high as we should 
like. Even so, in terms of whatever standards we set up 
for it, we have the right to be proud of it. For a family 
is more than the sum of its personalities and their inter- 
relationships; it is the chief means of bringing to each 
of its members its own unique selection from the achieve- 
ments of the past and the opportunities of the present. 

By the identification of husband with wife and of 
parent with child, and by the need of each to lose him- 
self at times in concentration of feeling and effort for 
the sake of the rest of the family, each is permanently 
drawn out of himself. This occurs often unexpectedly 
with a sharpness of reality that can become the basis of 
a growing and widening lifelong concern for other peo- 
ple. A practical test of the vigor of the individual family 
lies in its ability to develop in all its members—not in 
the mother alone, not chiefly in the father, nor dispropor- 
tionately in the child—a sense of satisfaction in other- 
than-self emotions and undertakings. 

There is also another and more profound test of the 
role of the family in its social setting. It is the degree 
of its success in directing or permitting the transfer of an 
important part of its members’ altruistic motivation and 
energy into concerns beyond the immediate boundaries 
of the home. The family is the wellspring of the feelings 
and habits that can issue in a genuine social spirit that 
appears in broadening world mindedness, as well as in 
true neighborliness and in the capacity for friendship. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Children First 


HE NEED FOR BETTER HEALTH FOR 
eee is as widely recognized to- 
day as was the need for better education 
a century ago. The findings of the re- 
cent three-year study by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics set forth a situa- 
tion that is a challenge to all Americans: 

“In the course of a year three babies 
die for every two soldiers killed in ac- 
tion during a year of World War II, 
while in some counties where medical 
services are scarce, five times as many 
infants die as in other communities with 
better facilities. . . . Thirteen million 
children, or one third of the total num- 
ber, live in isolated areas and are 
penalized because three quarters of the 
pediatricians practice in cities of 50,000 
or more population.” 

The emphasis of the pediatricians was 
on the need for better training for doc- 
tors in child care, and better distribution 
of doctors and medical facilities. But 
speaking to the Academy when it met to 
release its findings and outline its pro- 
gram, Dr. Thomas Parran, former U. S. 
Surgeon General, had something to say 
about another aspect of the problem, 
(New York Times, April 3, 1949.) He 
pointed out that: “There is extensive evi- 
dence to indicate that the health of 
children is jeopardized by their parents’ 
inability to pay for essential 
medical care and health sery- 
ices.” He asked the doctors, 
“What will be your program 
for the relief of this situation, 
which is at the core of the 
matter?” 

It is a truism that only the 
rich and the very poor are 
able to get good medical at- 
tention. The small percentage 
of families with over $4,800 
a year—estimated in 1947 at 
about 21 percent—can afford 
to pay for health care for their 
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children. At the other end of the eco- 
nomic scale, children who are public 
wards, or whose families are on relief, 
can have good medical care, at least in 
some states. Some benefit also from the 
free or cut-rate service of benevolent 
doctors. But there are altogether too 
many who “go without.” 

In a midwestern city two boys, whom 
I shall call Bob and Louis, have the same 
misfortune—an extreme malformation 
of the jaw—which not only mars their 
appearance but interferes with diges- 
tion and speech. The defect is curable 
by long and costly treatment. Bob, a 
public charge, has started this treatment. 
But Louis is from a low-income family, 
which had accumulated a little money 
in the savings bank. According to the 
rules under which public assistance pro- 
grams operate, the family must use this 
very meager nest-egg before receiving 
any help in paying for Louis’s treat- 
ment. So far they refuse to do this. 
To be successful the treatment must 
start soon. Unless some way out of the 
impasse is found, Louis will be con- 
demned to go through life with a handi- 
cap which is now entirely preventable. 
Such needless waste must be stopped. A 
way must be found to bring what medi- 
cal science knows to all who need it. 


—By a professionally trained social worker with years 
of volunteer expevience on agency boards and com- 
mittees, particularly in Westchester County, New 
York, and as social welfare chairman of local and 
state chapters of the League of Women Voters. Dur- 
ing the war she saw child health needs at first hand 
when directing a nursery for the traveling wives and 
babies of ex-service men. The essence of the plan she 
describes herewith is embodied in the National School 
Health Services Bill (S.1411) which passed the Senate 
a year ago with bi-partisan support. Its counterpart, 
H.R. 3942, is still awaiting action by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. The pend- 
ing legislation, however, makes provision only for 
school children. 


To some, the solution is federal aid tq} 
provide care for those who cannot afford) 
to pay. Many of the plans introduceq 
in the last session of Congress, includ) 


ing those sponsored by Senators Tat? 
and Hill, contained this provision in 
some form. It is the familiar “means} 
test” approach of a relief program. As @ 
part of a national health plan, it woul¢ 
put a premium on deceit, discourage 
thrift and foresight, destroy persona, 
pride and independence. It would taka 
an unwieldy and costly set-up to ad} 
minister it. 


Abe COUNTRY HAS SOME EXPERIENCE Td 
consult on this point, in the provision} 
for the “medically indigent” in Ne 
York and certain other states. The stor4] 
of Bob and Louis illustrates some of it} 
absurdities in practice. Any welfare off 
ficial who is administering such a prof 
gram will point out others. 
himself might find it hard to decidd 
how much a $4,500 family should be rej 
quired to lower its standard of living te 
pay for the operations to cure a cripplec 
child; or whether a young $3,000 couplal 
should be billed for the entire cost off 
the experimental treatment that failed td 
save their baby. There are formulas td} 
determine need for food} 
clothing, and shelter. There iJ 
no uniform way to determing} 
medical need. | 

Moreover, care for the medi 
cally indigent deals in the 
main with the end problem 
of health — the critical o 
emergency situations. A chila 
health program must begin a 
the other end. It should bal 
positive and preventive, and 
treatment in sickness is onl 
one part. Long ago, Amer 
icans experimented with 
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means test for children’s education. 
We gave it up as a bad job, because 
it was seen that good citizenship, na- 
tional security, and the ability of the 
individual to live effectively in our 
society required universal free educa- 
tion. These same factors are involved 
in health care for children, and for 
the same reasons this country should 
make their health also a free public 
service. 


aT is BOLD AND SIMPLE PLAN FOR CHILD 
health does not mean starting completely 
from scratch. Every community has 
some free health services for children; in 
some places only a little is being done, 
in others a great deal. It would be 
possible to add to these projects what- 
ever is necessary to provide good health 
care for all children. To expand these 
services would mean in each community 
a staff of doctors, nurses, dentists, and 
30 on, to give all needed health care to 
ithe children of all parents who wish to 
jmake use of the service. Those who 
prefer to get medical care for their 
children privately can continue to do 


|o private schools. But the goal is to 
make good medical care freely available 
0 all children. 

Americans want the authority over the 
joublic schools to stay where it is now— 
pn the local community. Like the schools, 
he child health services will need the 
yenefit of local interest and responsi- 
jility. After a minimum of state and 
Federal enabling legislation, the local 
fommunities from the very start should 
jake the initiative. 

! A local child health committee should 
be formed in each suitable community, 
30 make a survey of existing services, 
Wstimate needs and costs and lay out 
y. scheme to meet these needs, using 
| ppropriate technical and expert help. 
} Federal and state grants-in-aid will 
je required to share the costs—more in 
ome communities and in some states 
phan in others, but in every community 
there should be a local financial stake in 
‘he enterprise. 

+ It will be the duty of the states to de- 
jermine the suitable local unit of opera- 
on. In many states local and central 
ichool districts would be appropriate 
Jommunities; in others, counties or town- 
{hips might be a better choice. But all 
}nits chosen for operating the child 
Jealth service should have a real com- 


| The whole program will demand wis- 
fom and unselfishness on the part of 
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existing federal and state health and 
child welfare agencies. This should not 
present insoluble problems—not if every- 
one concerned puts the health of the 
nation’s children first. 

Those who have worked long and 
hard for compulsory national health in- 
surance may have little enthusiasm for 
a program limited to child health. Most 
will grant, however, that in addition to 
the sound and the fury of the extremists, 
there are honest doubts and valid dif- 
ferences about some of the specific fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation. 

It is hard to see how the problems 
of an inclusive plan are to be resolved 
in the near future. On the other hand, 
it seems quite reasonable to hope that 
a program for child health, provided, 
like public education, as the birthright 
of every American child, will appeal to 
most Americans. 

Any present estimate of the cost must 
be of the roughest. If we accept the 
estimate of the cost of complete health 
care for the entire population through 
compulsory health insurance (Harper's 
Magazine, December, 1949) as $8,000, 


000,000 a year, we might assume that it 
would cost better than a third of this 
amount—say $3,000,000,000—to _ safe- 
guard the health of children from birth 
to school-leaving age. After the sug- 
gested local surveys and planning, more 
realistic estimates will be possible as 
the basis for determining appropriations, 
matching state funds, and local responsi- 
bility. If necessary, the program can be 
started on a limited scale. This is the 
way the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act has gotten under way. 

If it is impossible, for lack of dollars 
or doctors (or both), to provide health 
service at once for all the children, we 
can at least carry out a_ substantial 
demonstration with a selected age group. 
Admittedly the program will have to 
compete with many other desirable serv- 
ices and many inescapable expenditures. 
It will be up to the people of this coun- 
try to decide whether this is something 
we must do for our children, whether 
we can continue to deny to any child 
the health care he needs and which 
medical science has the skill and knowl- 
edge to give. 


Recent State Legislative Action 


a Pai THIS IS NOT A LEGISLATIVE 
year as far as most states go, the 
legislative bodies of a few states have 
met, with some consequences for the 
states’ health, welfare, or correctional 
programs. In at least two states, New 
York and Rhode Island, the legislators’ 
tendency was to tighten up public as- 
sistance provisions by making assistance 
harder to achieve and possibly less de- 
sirable. 

In New York the chief push in this 
direction came from up-state legislators 
seeking to tighten eligibility and to re- 
turn more of the administrative and 
financial responsibility to the localities. 
Those measures which would have 
reduced the state’s financial responsi- 
bility from its present 80 percent failed 
of passage; while one prohibiting as- 
sistance grants greater than unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits had most of 
the sting taken out of it by a qualify- 
ing phrase requiring grants to be con- 
sistent with “the requirements of health 
and decency.” 

One New York bill, at this writing on 
the governor’s desk, would return the 
administration of home relief (general 
assistance) to policies abandoned more 
than a decade ago when the state 


adopted cash relief. This would make 
it possible for a relief administrator to 
issue grants “by cash, voucher or re- 
stricted check as he may determine or 
as he may be directed by the local 
governing body’—thus injecting the 
county boards of supervisors into the 
picture once again. Because of federal 
requirements that assistance be given in 
cash, the bill would affect only those 
programs in which no federal funds are 
involved. Another new measure intro- 
duced at the request of Commissioner 
Raymond P. Hilliard, New York City 
Department of Welfare, allows local ad- 
ministrators to set up work relief proj- 
ects. Commissioner Hilliard has already 
announced that some 4,000 to 5,000 per- 
sons will soon be offered the choice ot 
working for their relief payments or 
getting off the rolls in New York City. 

A new New York law in the health 
field makes it possible for school chil- 
dren to be excused from health or 
hygiene classes that are “contrary to 
the religious teachings of their parents.” 
To be excused, the child must have a 
note from his minister or other religious 
representative. Though known as the 
Christian Scientists’ bill, this measure 
could presumably be used by other re- 
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ligious groups to keep children from sex 
discussions or other school 
Social workers and health 


education 
programs. 
personnel are more enthusiastic about 
the legislature’s creation of a Mental 
Health Council to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Commissioner of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Rhode Island adopted a year’s resi- 
dence requirement in the state for eligi- 
bility to general assistance, and thus at 
least partly repudiated its former action 
in becoming the first state to abandon 
all such requirements for eligibility to 
its public aid programs. The reversion 
took place at the request of the gover- 
nor without preliminary study as to 
whether or not the state’s liberal atti- 
tude toward newcomers was being 
abused. According to one correspon- 
dent, spot studies of nonresidents on re- 
lief made by the Department of Social 
Welfare from time to time have indi- 
cated that most of the families have had 
valid reasons for moving to Rhode 
Island, that many of them had _previ- 
ously lived in the state, and that the 
length of their period of need was 
generally short. 

In Texas a special session of the legis- 
lature appropriated $5,000,000 a year for 
seven years for construction and 
provements of state hospitals and special 
schools. It also set new penalties and 
increased old penalties for a number of 
specific crimes, particularly sex offenses. 


im- 


Senate Liberalizes 
DP Adinission 


HIRTEEN HOURS OF CONTINUOUS DE- 

bate and a record twenty roll call 
votes preceded the victory April 5 of 
Senate forces seeking a liberalized Dis- 
placed Persons Act. By a final vote of 
58 to 15, the Senate approved the bill 
offered by Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
of West Virginia, as a substitute for that 
sponsored by Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, and approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

As finally passed, the new DP bill 
increases the total number of DP ad- 
missions from 205,000 to 344,000, and 
excludes from this count the Volkdeut- 
sche, Germans expelled from other coun- 
tries. A separate quota for expellees was 
raised from 27,372 to 54,744. The num- 
bers of war orphans allowed entrance 
under special provisions of the act were 
increased from 5,000 to 20,000. The 
final date for admission under the 
Displaced Persons provisions was ex- 
tended one year to June 30, 1951, 
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By the narrow margin of six votes 
the Senate eliminated the present law’s 
rules requiring a 30 percent priority for 
farmers and preference for persons of 
Baltic origin. And a one vote margin 
rejected a McCarran amendment giving 
the immigration and consular services 
equal authority with the DP Commis- 
sion to determine DP eligibility. 

One of the few provisions alike in 
both the Kilgore and McCarran bills 
was the advancement of the so-called 
“cut-off” date to January 1, 1949. The 
old law bars from eligibility all DP’s 
who did not arrive in occupation zones 
before December 22, 1945. 

The Senate made specific provisions 
for 18,000 veterans of General Anders 
Polish army, now in Great Britain, 10,- 
000 Greeks, and 4,000 White Russians 
formerly resident in Shanghai to be in- 
cluded in the DP quota. 

Differences in the Senate and House 
versions of the new DP law, now less 
than if the McCarran bill had passed, 


are now being ironed out in conference. 


Prompt Ratification 
Sought on Genocide 


i SENTIMENT WHICH VIEWED Hirt- 
ler’s mass killings as a challenge to 
conscience and which found expression 
in the United States Committee for a 
United Nations Genocide Convention 
is being rallied now to call for prompt 
action by the United States Senate. 

American ratification of the Conven- 
tion awaits a vote on the resolution 
now in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. In mid-April a subcommittee 
recommended ratification with four “un- 
derstandings” to make more explicit 
the definition of the term genocide and 
to protect “traditional jurisdiction of 
the several states of the union with re- 
gard to crime.” 

The Convention makes mass killings 
of national, religious, ethnic, and racial 
groups in times of peace an_ inter- 
nationally recognized crime. Punishment 
would remain the responsibility of the 
courts of the country where the killings 
occurred, but the new instrument would 
at least give the nations an opportunity 
to express their moral indignation and 
to repudiate such practices. 

The United States Committee was 
formed two years ago to help promote 
adoption of the Convention, and it is 
now stressing the need for action with- 
out further delay. Co-chairmen of the 
Committee are Samuel McCrea Cavert 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ; Thomas H. Mahony, Catholic}| 
Association for International Peace; and 
James N. Rosenberg, National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Largely as a result of United States}, 
leadership the U. N. General Assembly j) 
unanimously adopted the Genocide Con-}} 
vention on December 9, 1948, and it 
was later signed by the representatives} 
of forty-three nations including those in} 
the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, only eight} 
nations, all of them small, have so far} 
ratified it, though it will not become}. 
effective until twenty do so. 

In spite of the safeguards against in-}| 
fringement of sovereignty, the Conven-}) 
tion has met with some opposition from 
legal minds which doubt whether the} 
Senate has authority to bind the coun- 
try to this kind of treaty. The American }) 
Bar Association has split on the issue, } 
the House of Delegates opposing rati- 
fication, and the International Com- 
mittee recommending it. The United}] 
States Committee for a Genocide Con- 
vention points out that such an inter-} 
national agreement is legally no dif} 
ferent than other currently effective con-} 
ventions outlawing white slavery, nar} 
cotic trafic, and piracy. It warns that}) 
failure by this country to ratify the} 
Convention will be interpreted by the} 
rest of the world as a repudiation of] 
our responsibility of moral leadership. 


Health Council Told 
of Medical Security 


$ ‘MI EDICAL SECURITY IS COMING,” AS} 
serted Dr. Willard C. Rappleye,} 
vice president for medical affairs at Co-j, 
lumbia University, last month. It would] 
be “futile” and “shortsighted” to ignore }} 
it, he advised, because “medicine today }] 
is as much a social as it is a biological }j 
science.” li 
Speaking at the thirtieth annual meet) 
ing of the National Health Council in i 
New York, Dr. Rappleye said that doé 
tors can and must avoid the “precipice” | 
of total government control and manage 
ment and at the same time prevent the} 
miring of medical progress in a “bog” )) 
of status quo. To steer clear of these} 
two extremes, he said, “it is up to us as 
experts to propose the ways and means |) 
of sound progressive plans. . . . It is our} 
job to create an environment for me 
cal and health services which will pro 
vide opportunities for the very expres 


sion of individualism which has made 


i 


sO conspicuous in the improvement 
the welfare of man.” 


Personnel is “the key to any success- 
ful plan,” he said, stressing the nation’s 
immediate need as one “for better, 
rather than more doctors.”’ Lack of doc- 
tors in rural areas is due to faulty dis- 
tribution, not numbers. It would be 
short-sighted to advocate that we train 
larger numbers of physicians unless we 
first work out some method of absorb- 
ing and distributing the well-trained 
personnel we now have.” 

At another session experts in cancer, 
heart disease, eye disease, tuberculosis, 
and diabetes surveyed recent progress in 
nass case finding and held out hope that 
1ew techniques for multiple screening 
may accelerate the conquest of disease. 
Dr. A. L. Chapman, of the U. S. Public 
dealth Service, predicted that the time 
nay come when “a few c.c.’s of blood 
will be our entree into a whole world of 


. Ernest L. Stebbins, director of 
ohn Hopkins University School of Hy- 
iene and Public Health, was elected 
president of the Council. 


Questionnaires Out 
for Social Work Study 


HIS MONTH THE Bureau oF Lagor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of La- 
hor, is mailing out a four-page question- 
faire to social workers in voluntary 
igencies in 630 counties in various parts 
if the country, a sampling for the study 
f positions and salaries in social work. 
Che project has been in preparation for 
jne past two years. It will include only 
¥ part of the listed workers in volun- 
jary agencies in the counties designated. 
) All public assistance and public child 
velfare workers in every county will re- 
jeive similar questionnaires through the 
égencies in which they work. This is 
fart of a separate, but parallel survey 
Ieing administered by the Federal Se- 
jarity Agency in cooperation with the 
“ate welfare departments. 

| The studies are intended to provide 
eliable, current information on_ the 
‘atus of personnel in social work— 
‘alaries, working conditions, job levels, 
elds of social work activity, and edu- 
ational preparation. The social work 
rofession has cooperated closely in the 
"LS study, through an advisory com- 
/uittee sponsored jointly by the National 
‘onference on Social Work Education 
‘ad the National Social Welfare As- 
bly, and under the chairmanship of 
‘red K. Hoehler. The committee has 
jointed out the value of such data for 
lanning social work education pro- 
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grams, for analyzing salaries and per- 
sonnel practices and for raising the 
quantity and quality of personnel pro- 
viding social work services.” The project 
can only be effective if those who 
receive the questionnaires fill out and 
return them conscientiously. 


Citizenship Laws 
Found Wanting 


Sa 300 TEACHERS, SOCIOLOGISTS, AND 
immigration officials at the twentieth 
anniversary conference of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship in New York, March 24, heard 
Ruth Shipley, chief of the U. S. Pass- 
port Division, attack the five-year-old law 
which deprives naturalized citizens of 
citizenship if they stay abroad beyond a 
limited period. 

“Un-American in its cruelty,” she 
called it, because through it “we cut 
people off by the mere passage of time; 
there is no discretion allowed in_ its 
administration, its terms are final.” She 
urged the Council to “make it a major 
project to see that the true American 
spirit is written into our nationality 
laws.” : 

A resolution in line with Mrs. Ship- 
ley’s appeal was adopted. The same 
resolution also urged legal provision to 
prevent conflicts arising from dual citi- 
zenship, to ease acquisition of a com- 


mon nationality by family members, to 
end racial barriers to citizenship, and 
reduce red tape in naturalization pro- 
cedures. 

Ugo Carusi, chairman of the U. S. 
Displaced Persons Commission, spoke 
out bitterly against charges that the DP 
law was “little more than an importa- 
tion scheme for subversives.” “Never 
once,’ he said, “have we gotten one 
word of suspicion or disloyalty of any 
one of the 136,000 DP’s here.” 

President William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
directed attention to the theme of better 
citizenship for native Americans. An 
experiment in citizenship education is 
being conducted by Teachers College 
under a $400,000 Carnegie Foundation 
grant. “You need more than knowl- 
edge about your country to be a good 
citizen,’ President Russell maintained. 
“We have to learn how to tie knowl- 
edge to habits.” The project is trying 
this through training in good citizen- 
ship habits at every possible spot on the 
public school curricula in East Coast 
test areas. Films, recordings, and other 
media are being used to record the re- 
sults for future study and application. 

Henry F. Butler, of Washington, and 
Annie Clo Watson, of San Francisco, 
were elected vice-presidents of the Coun- 
cil; Helen Diamond, secretary, and 
Abram Orlow, treasurer. Donald R. 
Young, president, was reelected. 


PERSONALITIES and PROJEBE RS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


New Regime 
In California 


Nees CALIFORNIA VOTERS IN A 
special election last fall overthrew 
the Old Age Pension Plan inaugurated 
the year before (see “California’s Pen- 
sion Mirage,” by Farnsworth Crowder, 
The Survey, April 1949), they automati- 
cally ended the regime of the state wel- 
fare director who had been voted in un- 
der. the: scheme.s Cri ARLESy 1. 
SCHOTTLAND, the new director, who 
took office March 1, has been described 
by Governor Earl Warren as “one of 
the outstanding executives in the social 
welfare field in the United States.” Mr. 
Schottland’s appointment was recom- 
mended by an eleven-man committee, 


headed by Paul Yost, president of the 
Los Angeles Community Chest, and ap- 
pointed by the governor to help fill 
the post. 

A long time resident of California, 
Mr. Schottland, now forty-three, was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and later studied 
law at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1927, he joined the staff of 
the Big Brother Association of Los 
Angeles, working with delinquent boys. 
Two years later he became director of 
the Modern Social Center in the same 
city. 

He was also a leading figure in the 
development of the California State Re- 
lief Administration, and served as dirce- 
tor of that emergency organization dur- 
ing the early days of the depression. 
From 1936 to 1941 he was director of 
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the Federation of Jewish Weltare Or- 
ganizations of Los Angeles; and during 
a part of this time he acted as adminis- 
trative consultant to Martha E. Chicker- 
ing, then state director of social welfare. 

Just before the war, Mr. Schottland 
left Los Angeles to become assistant to 
the chief of the Childrens’ Bureau, then 
in the United States Department of La- 
bor, Washington. The war brought 
another change in the form of service in 
the army, where he was on the staff of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, in charge 
of the care and rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons. Later he became the 
army liaison with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
in Germany and then UNRRA’s direc- 
tor of welfare services in Germany. In 
recognition of his work with displaced 
persons he received military decorations 
from France, Holland, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Later, for a_ brief 
period, he directed the New York Child 
Care Association, then went home to Los 
Angeles and had just entered private 
law practice when Governor Warren 
called him to Sacramento to direct the 
state's complex public welfare program. 

Mr. Schottland faces the reorganiza- 
tion of the department with calmness, 
refusing to become embroiled in cur- 
rent discussions in legislative and social 
work circles as to what next after the 
pensioners’ regime. 

“My executive staff is top-notch,” he 
says, “they go right on.” Civil Service 
appointees, these people weathered the 
recent storms within the department. 

Interfere in the legislative debates con- 
cerning provisions of the new pension 
law! His attitude on that is, let the 
people through their representatives de- 
cide where to be liberal, where to cur- 
tail. The state’s social workers have al- 
ready balloted (in eight regional meet- 
ings held under the California Associa- 
tion of Social Welfare) on controversial 
phases of the projected new law. An 
administrator, says Mr. Schottland, 
should administer. As he sees it, Cali- 
fornia’s voters are the ones to decide 
that not only the old people, but all 
other groups in need of social service 
receive their due. 


+ + + 


WA ae STATE ADMINISTRATOR _ IN- 
stalled March 1, was JOHN W. 
TRAMBURG, now director of the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Welfare. 
As such, he inaugurates the department’s 
work as reorganized by the 1949 legisla- 
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ture. With the new post goes responsi- 
bility for expenditure in the next bien- 
nium, of the $100,000,000 made avail- 
able by the legislature for the construc- 
tion of correctional institutions and for 
the activities of the department’s five 
main divisions: mental hygiene; correc- 
tion; child welfare and youth services; 
public assistance; and business manage- 
ment. Policies are set by a nine-mem- 
ber citizen’s board appointed by the 
governor. 

The new administrator was for the 
past two years director of the local de- 
partment of welfare, Washington, D. C., 
in charge of the administration of in- 
stitutional, mental health, public assist- 
ance, and child welfare programs. Pre- 
viously he had spent more than three 
years on the staff of the District of Co- 
lumbia Juvenile Court. He has also 
been superintendent of the Industrial 
Home School for Boys and Girls in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Tramburg is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, and a graduate of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College at Norwalk. 


+ + + 


eee Aurrep C. Kinsey, EDMOND 
J. FARRIS is a_ biologist whose -re- 
searches have produced important im- 
plications for the social work function 
of helping individuals and _ families 
achieve happier richer lives. Last month, 
the findings of his years of work on the 
problems of human fertility became 
available in a technical volume, “Human 
Fertility and the Problems of the Male,” 
published by The Author’s Press, White 
Plains, New York. 

Based on research and experimenta- 
tion at The Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology, Philadelphia, they tell of 
developments which may bring hope to 
childless couples everywhere. To social 
workers this may mean a new resource 
for helping many of the couples clamor- 
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ing for the very limitec 
supply of adoptable 
babies. 

Dr. Farris’s findingg 
contradict what he callg 
“a strong tendency tq 
assume that sterility ig 
due to some defect 1 
the wife.” 

On the contrary, in 
vestigation has show 
that for about twa 
thirds of the coupleg) 
involuntarily  childless4) 
an abnormal conditio 
lies in the husband i 
This, in most instances, has been foungl 
to be a subfertility—rather than anyj) 
absolute sterility—which can be made 
more effective through the establishment 
of certain sex patterns involving a knowl 
edge of the wife’s period of ovulation,}) 
which now can be scientifically ascer 
tained. 

An important part of the investiga- 
tions has been the development of labo- 
ratory methods for determining the hus-} 
band’s potential fertility. When it seems 
hopelessly low, the Institute sometimes 
arranges for artificial insemination. That 
emotional problems rarely result from# 
this type of conception, Dr. Farris at 
tributes at least partly to the Institute’s| 
approach. When it has definitely estab- 
lished that a couple cannot have chili 
dren normally it informs them that they§ 
face one of three choices: childlessness,} 
adoption, or artificial insemination. 

“We go no further,” Dr. Farris hasiik 
explained, “unless they return of heat 
own accord. Then if in our best judg-}) 
ment the couple would make superior 
parents, we tell them about the whole})) 
process.” i 

Aware of the social implications of} 
the Institute’s experiments, Dr. Farris | 
feels strongly that its developments} 
should be rapidly carried over into the} 
clinical field, because of the emotional | 
effects of involuntary childlessness, and 4 
“the thousands who need aid.” iti 

This attitude the forty-three-year-old}| 
scientist traces back to his under-grad 
ate days at the University of Buffalo} 
where his keen interest in social matte 
lead to “rather more work in the social }/ 
sciences than a biology major would | 
normally have taken.” 

Dr. Farris has headed the Wistar It 
stitute since 1938, the year he received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Pent | 
sylvania. He is a past president of the}) 
Biological Photographic Association, ane 
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Undercutting the Foundations of Prejudice 


i. BLOT THAT STAINS THE FACE OF 
the USA is hard to erase. 

The very existence of irrational, preju- 
cial discrimination on the basis of 
ce, color, religion, sex, dr national 
igin mocks the profession of demo- 
atic faith we mouth so glibly. Many 
» us in shame and indignation join 
nds with others to “do something” 
jout this loathsome sickness of ours. 
lid much of what we do is good. But 


+ 
‘ich more is waste—of time, money, 


|d hope. 

In recent years many Americans have 
{come increasingly courageous and de- 
}mined in their fight against prejudice 
id discrimination. Hundreds of books, 
pusands of pamphlets, and _ several 
‘table films and plays have appeared, 
jt we have long needed, in addition 
i, courage, sound theory to guide the 
‘ht. 

Psychiatrists and other social scien- 
i's have for a number of years pointed 
/: that prejudice and discrimination are 
soressions of disturbed personalities. 
jational and uncontrolled hostility have 
:n accurately diagnosed as products 
intrapsychic conflicts. And for these 
«1 other significant reasons, the men 
1d women of good will who try to re- 
ve the problems of intergroup tension 
ye been warned time and again that 
ir polite appeals to “ethics” and “rea- 
are bound to fail. For he who is 


> 


‘ply prejudiced has, because of his 
sonality disturbance, a need to retain 
| prejudicial attitudes and behavior; 
1 because of this need he is impervi- 
to ethical and rational argument. 
_a variety of mental mechanisms, the 
judiced individual defends himself, 
chologically, against “understanding” 
accepting the usual efforts of most of 
“good will” programs. 

Vhat manner of man is this irration- 
* hating person? What makes him 
ssusceptible to anti-democratic propa- 
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ganda? Under what conditions does it 
become easy to manipulate him and his 
fellows? What more need we know 
to deal effectively with the social con- 
ditions which evoke and feed such ir- 
rational thinking and behavior? 

For these and many similar ques- 
tions, realistic answers are to be found 
in a new series of books, “Studies in 
Prejudice,” the first five volumes of 
which have just been published. 

These books constitute a momentous 
achievement. The whole project is a 
credit not only to the publishers but to 
the American Jewish Committee which, 
under the direction of Dr. John Slawson, 
was responsible for initiating and spon- 
soring the basic research which these 
and succeeding volumes are designed to 
interpret. 


I. THE BASIC BOOK, “HE AUTHORI- 
tarian Personality,” the reader gets an 
intimate view of the personality traits 
of those who are particularly susceptible 
to anti-democratic propaganda and, also, 
particularly inclined to act out anti- 
democratic behavior. The authors and 
their staff studied over 2,000 subjects. 

The findings point up the fact that in- 
dividuals who show extreme suscepti- 
bility to fascist propaganda have a great 
deal in common. Furthermore, while 
such individuals have numerous charac- 
teristics which go together, there are 
enough typical variations within the pat- 
tern to distinguish several subtypes of 
what they call, “the authoritarian per- 
sonality.” 

These authors confirm the previously 
established fact “that a man who is hos- 
tile toward one minority group is very 
likely to be hostile against a wide va- 
riety of others.” 

The authoritarian personality sees 
sharp conflicts between his own “in- 
group” and the “outgroups.” In fact, 


STUDIES IN PREJUDICE 


Five Volumes. Harper 


PROPHETS OF DECEIT, by Leo 
Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman, 
$2.50 


REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUC. 
TION, by Paul Massing, $4 


ANTI-SEMITISM AND EMO. 
TIONAL DISORDER, by Nath- 
an W. Ackerman and Marie Ja- 
hoda, $2.50 


DYNAMICS OF PREJUDICE, by 
Bruno Bettelheim and Morris 
Janowitz, $3.50 


THE AUTHORITARIAN  PER- 
SONALITY, by T. W. Adorno, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, 
$7.50 


—In May, 1944, Dr. John Slaw- 
son, executive vice-president of 
the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, called a conference of social 
scientists to discuss the applica- 


tion of scientific method to com- 
bat prejudice. From this came 
the decision to establish a de- 
partment of scientific research, 
leading to the present project, 
with Dr. Max Horkheimer and 
Dr. Samuel H. Flowerman as 
co-editors. 

Interest was directed not to- 
ward the causes of prejudice but 
the relationships between per- 
sonalities. Research projects 
were established in California, 
Oklahoma, Chicago, Rutgers, 
Yale, and Columbia Universi- 
ties, with half a dozen fellow- 
ships elsewhere. The results are 
being published in the present 
series, with other volumes yet to 
come. 

Dr. Schreiber, a psychiatrist 
in Washington, D. C., wrote 
the memorable “Doing Some- 
thing About Prejudice,” Survey 
Graphic, February 1948. 
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he may not belong to the “ingroup” 
with which he identifies himself; for 
him, however, there is a strong sense of 
“contra-identification, of basic conflict, 
of mutual exclusiveness, of violation of 
primary values” between the group to 
which he aspires to belong and all other 
groups. His ingroup is conceived as 
“superior in morality, ability, and gen- 
eral development.” Hence, members of 
his ingroup “ought also to be superior 
in power and status, and when his 
status is lowered or threatened, he tends 
to feel persecuted and victimized.” He 
idealizes and blindly submits to his 
ingroup. What he calls power-seeking, 
threats, and clannishness in the outgroup 
is transformed into moral righteousness, 
self-defense, and loyalty in the ingroup. 

His “need for an outgroup” makes 
him unable “to approach individuals as 
individuals,” and predisposes him “to 
see and ‘prejudge’ each individual only 
as a simple specimen of the reified 
group.” Politically he turns toward con- 
servatism, if not reaction, and national- 
ism. He is a pseudo-patriot. He is cyni- 
cal about eventual world government 
and permanent peace. False generaliza- 
tions, stereotypes, and rationalizations 
add strength to the armament of the au- 
thoritarian personality. 

The authors see the “potential anti- 
democratic personality” as tending to be 
rigidly adherent to conventional middle- 
class standards and tending to search for, 
condemn, and punish those who violate 
conventional values. He has a tendency 
to superstition and to thinking in rigid 
categories. He is generally preoccupied 
with dominance-submission,  strong- 
weak, leader-follower themes, along with 
generalized — hostility, and 
cynicism. 

The book contains valuable sections 
dealing with the parents and with child- 
hood, with the religious attitudes and 
practices, the sex attitudes, and numer- 
ous other aspects of the authoritarian 
personality. 


projection, 


I. THE EXCELLENT VOLUME “ANTI- 
Semitism and Emotional Disorders,” 
Ackerman and Jahoda report a detailed 
psychoanalytic study of forty anti-Semitic 
persons undergoing psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. “Anti-Semitism,” they say, “is 
not the concomitant of any one clinical 
category of personality disturbance.” 
However, “there is in general a correla- 
tion between the quality of personality 
distortion and the quality of anti-Semitic 
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behavior... . The intensity and violence 
of anti-Semitic attitudes, as might have 
been expected, is in harmony with the 
degree of disturbance of a given per- 
sonality. .. . Thus, the most crude and 
irrational forms of anti-Semitism have 
been linked correctly with psychopathic 
and paranoid personalities. Milder ex- 
pressions of anti-Semitic attitudes occur 
in less sick personalities.” 

Their study of the relationships of 
the parents of the antiSemite to each 
other and to their children is also sig- 
nificant. “There is not a single ex- 
ample of a permanently well-adjusted 
marital relationship between the parents. 
In almost half the cases, their superficial 
respectability was violated by open quar- 
rels, physical violence, or desertion, with 
divorce often resulting. At best, only 
the semblance of a respectable family 
union was preserved through conformity 
to conventional standards. Basically, 
there was no warmth, affection, or sym- 
pathy between the parents; and what 
little evidence of the sexual adaptation 
between the parents is available indi- 
cates that sexual relations were unsatis- 
factory. . . . The rejection of the child 
by one or both parents is the rule rather 
than the exception in these cases.” 


I. “Tur Dynamics oF PREJUDICE,” 
Bettleheim and Janowitz present an ex- 
cellent study of the connection between 
personality traits and prejudice in 
veterans of World War II. They found 
a very high degree of association be- 
tween intolerance on the one hand and 
feelings of deprivation, particularly eco- 
nomic, and downward social mobility on 
the other. 

Their studies indicated that “economic 
apprehensions” were felt by the men 
even before the actual onset of an eco- 
nomic depression. “While democrati- 
cally minded individuals and organiza- 
tions are well aware that another depres- 
sion is likely to increase intolerance, they 
are not equally aware that rational ap- 
peals for tolerance which operate with- 
in the context of existing apprehensions 
are not likely to have lasting effects. 
These observations become even more 
pointed when one considers those find- 
ings in the study which indicate that 
even a shift from low to moderate ap- 
prehension about unemployment (let 
alone actual unemployment) may con- 
siderably increase the frequency and in- 
tensity of ethnic intolerance.” 

The authors point out that the eco- 
nomic goals of social action must include 
an adjusted annual wage to do away 


with fears of seasonal unemployment}] 
stabilization of employment, and exten}} 
sion of social security. They warn thas 
if we fail to make significant steps inf 
that direction programs designed to im4] 
prove intergroup relations are not likel 
to be effective. 


IF “REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION, Paul 
Massing describes and analyzes politica}}) 
anti-Semitism in imperial Germany be} 
tween the time of Bismarck and World| 
War I. 

He shows how German anti-Semitism 
which was most prevalent among thé 
middle classes, was effectively employed] 
by rival political, religious, and profes}) 
sional groups to further their own ends} 
He makes a good case for the thesis tha | 
anti-Semitism under the kaisers served 
a dual role. “The fact that German 
never made a radical break with its 
feudal past was the most important 
single factor that determined the course 
its history was to take... . Throughalla 
the existence of imperial Germany, the} 
old feudal groups remained at the wheell 
In the struggle for the preservation oli 
their position they obtained support 
from the large prebourgeois strata be | 
tween the middle classes and laborg) 
which German sociology usually a 
to as the Old Mittelstand. The oldil 
ruling powers and the M(ttelstana 
shared an antipathy to the kind off 
liberalism sponsored by the middle} 
classes, and all these strata combinedill 
shared the fear of rising labor. 


Anti 
Semitism became part of the ensuingy 
socio-political configuration. 
“In the history of anti-Semitism 1 1 
Germany, therefore, elements of reaction, | 
in the conventional sense of the word 
are curiously intermingled with elements}, 
of social rebellion. The nationalistiel 
glorification of the German past and thel| 
repudiation of ‘acquisitive’ Western so } 
ciety, often stigmatized as Jewish, are} 
linked with anti-Semitism as a mani} 
festation of social protest.” 


} 
\ 


| 
The remaining) 


with the speeches} 
and writings off 


some of the 
: more conspicuous) 

American anti4, 
Semitic agitators 

Toa relatival 
small volume the authors present an} 
excellent study of the techniques a 
appeals of a dozen recent and current} 
demagogues, among them _ Fathe 
Coughlin, William Dudley Pelley, Leo 
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de Aryan, Court Asher, and Gerald B. 
Winrod. 

Good research into the problems of 
prejudice and discrimination has, of 
course, been going on for many years. 
What makes this series of studies par- 
ticularly significant is not only that new 
facts have been established but also the 
2ffective organization of the material so 
chat it serves as a powerful beacon point- 
ng the way to more efficient attacks on 
the number one example of social psy- 
shopathology — uncontrolled and irra- 
ional hostility. 


+ + + 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD 
| SAPIR IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, 
, AND PERSONALITY, edited by David 
G. Mandelbaum. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $6.50 
pins 1939 WITNESSED THE DEATH OF 
a grammarian. In the midst of 
aore spectacular happenings, many of 
nly meretricious importance, the event 
Itself might seem to call for little notice. 
3ut Edward Sapir was one of the most 
ignificant minds of modern times. Lin- 
juist, anthropologist, poet, composer, and 
ausician, the father of culture-and-per- 
onality studies, he was “an intoxicating 
aan” to those who knew him. 

His teacher Boas gave Sapir credit for 
the phonemic concept, the cornerstone 
jf modern linguistics; his distinguished 
jolleague Kroeber states positively that 
| Edward Sapir’s genius is recognized as 
jupreme in its virtuosity of linguistic in- 
jight.”. Among fellow anthropologists, 
Herskovits calls him “one of the most 
ifted figures that anthropology has ever 
)roduced.” Linton, his successor at 
Vale, calls him categorically “the most 
mportant pioneer in the field of cul- 
jare and personality.” Perhaps the most 
| tting praise has come from the late 
Marry Stack Sullivan, long his friend; 
i: him Sapir was “one of the fine 
ninds of the Western world .. . an in- 
lect that evoked reverence, a_ per- 
lonality unendingly charming, a genius 
“irgely wasted on a world not yet awake 
fy the value of the very great.” 

) Why has so towering a figure re- 
tnained relatively unknown? For one 
‘hatter, for all that he spoke and wrote 
ith a virtuoso control of the English 
jnguage, he was an intellectuals’ in- 
lectual, for whose fullest appreciation 
yme technical equipment was frequently 
quired. No doubt it is as a linguist 
sat Sapir would basically have classi- 
-d himself, and the editor is correct 
1, displaying this facet of his genius 
~st; but the unprepared layman 1s 
farned to content himself first with 
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“The Grammarian and 
His “The 
Status of Linguistics as 
a Science,” or perhaps the 


© - “, be) 
Language, 


encyclopedic article on 
“Language.” These will 


give the outlines of his 
genius, and explain some- 
what why the Sanskritist 
Edgerton should have 
written, “He seemed able 
to meet every one of us 
on our own grounds, to 
see the minutiae of many 
processes as with a mag- 
nifying glass, and at the 
same time effortlessly to 
survey the whole terrain.” 
The general reader is 
urged then, to hasten on 
to the magnificent essay 
on “Culture, Genuine and 
Spurious,” to “The Heu- 
ristic Value of Rhyme,” 
and to Part Three, in 
which the full ripeness 
of Sapir’s intelligence 
emerges in his psychiatri- 
cally sophisticated — dis- 
cussions of culture. 

Most of Sapir’s writ- 
ings were in the form of 
articles for learned pub- 
lications, many of them 
obscure; it is a grateful 
service to have collected 
them in this reprinting. 
But perhaps the main 
reason that Sapir is so 
little known lies—so his 
colleagues have criticized 
him — in his having 
“wasted himself” on his students. Much 
of his genius exists only in remembered 
conversations. He was perfectly capable 
of devoting an entire afternoon to pour- 
ing out the wealth of his mind to some 
interesting student, while his secretary 
telephoned frantically to locate him for 
matters of apparent larger import. All 
too little of what he had to say was 
ever enclosed between book covers. 

He was a man in love with logos, 
whether found in music, grammar, 
poetry, or in the subtle paradigms of 
personality or of culture. He had an 
intense, indeed almost compulsive sense 
of pattern, and a superbly holistic sense 
of form and configuration—in fact, one 
is reminded, in his instance, that the 
quality of form-perception is the pri- 
mary Rorschach criterion of sheer in- 
telligence. 

Edward Sapir was the greatest of cul- 
ture geometrists, with an alert awareness 


Percy MacKaye, celebrating the publication of his te- 
tralogy of poetic dramas, ‘““The Mystery of Hamlet, 
King of Denmark,” here presents a copy of the book 
to the United Nations Library, for which it is accepted 
by General Carlos P. Romulo, president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, fourth session. The ceremony took 
place at the Shakespeare statue in Central Park, New 
York, for which the poet’s father, the distinguished 
Shakespearean actor, served as the sculptor’s model. 


Left to right, Consul General Sigurd Christensen of Den- 
mark; Bond Wheelright, publisher; the British Consul 
General, Sir Francis Evans; General Romulo, and 
Mr. MacKaye. 


The volume was published April 23, the 386th anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare’s birth. The four poetic dramas 
comprising “The Mystery of Hamlet” were performed 
a year ago at the Pasadena Playhouse. (See “The 
Human Insight of Percy MacKaye,” by Paul Kellogg, 
The Survey, April, 1949.) 
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of the arbitrariness and contingency of 
cultural forms. 

As a person, he was without parallel. 
He was the greatest teacher this re- 
viewer, his student, has ever known, 
the largest, the most humane spirit, a 
mind of transcendent intellectual beauty, 
a man it gave one an enriching pride to 
admire, a student of man who gave one 
an enlarged sense of the significance of 
being human. Weston La Barre 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Duke University 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE, by 
Friedrich Meinecke. Translated by Sid- 
ney B. Fay. Harvard University Press. 

3 


HAT Proressor MErINECKE, WHOM 
T so many Americans have long re- 
spected for his integrity and erudition, 
should have lived to tell us what he 
thinks about the tragedy of his country 
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New— Funk & WAGHALLS BOOKS 


Just out! 


SEEDS OF TREASON 


The True Story of the Hiss-Chambers Tragedy 
by Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky 


“4 fe HE first complete account of the greatest trial 
of our time, one which has confused and 
divided Americans as the Dreyfus case split an- 
other generation in France. But the brilliant book, 
as exciting as a detective story and as factual as 
a multipiication table, in the end puts to rest all 
those doubts which so long have troubled thought- 
ful Americans.” 
—WILLIAM L. WHITE, Emporia Gazette 
A Newsweek Book. $3.50 


THE MIME LIVES OF 
EUROPE by Leo Lania 


“T EO LANIA’S Nine Lives of Europe is, to me 
the most acute of the many studies of that 
continent made by American reporters since 
World War II. This is due to the fact that the 
author knows so thoroughly what he is talking 
about . . . impressionistic and disturbing .. . 
thoughtful and provocative.” —EDGAR ANSEL MOW- 
RER, Saturday Review of Literature. 
A United Nations World Book. $3.50 


PEACE by INVESTMENT 


by Benjamin A. Javits 


i A BOLD new plan to buy prosperity and peace 
by investing in people. “A masterful job...a 

convincing argument as to why a philosophy 

which has worked economic wonders in the 

United States would work equal wonders in the 

world.”—New York Times Book Review 

A United Nations World Book. $3.50 


CREATIVE PERSONALITY 


by Dr. Charles Francis Potter 


mad Boi humanistic answer to various peace-of- 

mind and soul books which have recently 
been calling us to retreat to some sacred moun- 
tain or other. Dr. Charles Francis Potter chal- 
lenges us to go forward instead and find our in- 
spiration in evolutionary life itself.” 
; ae — HARRY ELMER BARNES, 
“THE BOOK millions of devout, educated but con- 
fused persons have been longing for to bridge the 
so-called chasm between science and religion.” — 
ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM $2.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Publishers of the New Standard Dictionaries 


$e, (In answering advertisements please mention Tus SuRVEY) 


is something for which to be grateful] 
This is a memorable little book, whic] 
does not put Germany into a corner by) 
itself but places it in the stream a 
those intellectual and social develop | 
ments which have affected Europe all 
a whole. 

The analysis is made with a_his| 
torian’s serenity, derived from long ana] 
loving experience with man’s inabilit)}} 
to weather the storms of individual anal] 
collective passion. It is written withou 
journalistic italics. I think, therefore] 
that the reader will be impressed bj 
what is said about the weaknesses ini} 
herent in nationalism and socialism, ai 
these great patterns of social organiza 
tion have worked themselves out 1a} 
the recent past, and by the comments oa} 
culture and education. | 

But no doubt the chapters which wil 
receive most attention are those ial 
which Meinecke studies the weaknessej} 
of the German army, from the point ol 
view of its ethical responsibility for th) 
welfare of the country, and tries to def 
fine the character of German anti 
Nazism, as finally made manifest ig 
the uprising of July, 1944. They ari} 
all the more admirable for being ref 
strained and conscientious. Nobody els 
has set forth so well the struggle whicll}} 
went on inside the Reichswehr as a ref 
sult of Hitler’s challenge to decenci} 
and sanity. 

That everyone should agree with a 
that Meinecke says would be too muc 
to expect, and indeed the book will noj 
appeal to those who automatically equat} 
Germans and the damned. The mos 
important thing it has to tell us is prokil| 
ably that the catastrophe was primaril} 
one in which religious values wer! 
spurned but not crushed, so that plaa 
ing new emphasis upon them may prov} 
to be the starting point of cultural re 
construction. Because Meinecke lives 
and suffered so intensely during thes} 
fevered years, his writing has a movins} 
personal quality. Grorce N. SuustEi) 
President 
Hunter College, New York City 
FOREVER THE LAND, A_ Country 

Chronicle and Anthology, edited and 

illustrated by Russell and Kate Lortl 

Harper. $5 
Rees and Kare Lorp, wxo EpIif 

a magnificent quarterly, The Lana 
for Friends of the Land, have gleane¢ 
the best articles, letters, notes and com 
ments published over nearly a decade 
and organized them into this importan| 
book. Its 394 pages reflect the articuh 
late skill of Russell Lord and the artis 
tic talent of his wife Kate, who, on 


si 


\ 


| 
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“word farm” in Harford County, Mary- 
land, have led the movement for the 
conservation of our great national re- 
sources, soil and water, and, above all, 
for the conservation of Man. There is 
scarcely an important writer in the fields 
of agriculture, ecology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, or politics, here or abroad, who 
is not represented in these pages. 

This book is not a nostalgic garland 
of agrarian nosegays, despite its oc- 
casional bucolic, lyric, and healing 
quality in capturing the solace of rural 
landscapes and country attitudes. It 
deals, challengingly, and from many 
viewpoints, with the hinterland and the 
subsoil riches on which our urban civili- 
zation is precariously dependent. Trace 
elements, nutrition, sewage disposal, up- 
stream water control, grassland, and 
tillage problems—ali are covered in a 
frame of reference of equal pertinence to 
a farmhand or a Wall Street banker. 
The whole history of the conservation 
(movement, from the green forests of 
Teddy Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, 
:o the industrial and cultural integration 
and ecological crusade of Lord Port- 
bmith and Louis Bromfield, is included 
)n the book. The contributors to this 
fountry chronicle and anthology include 
(Morris L. Cooke, Ding, Hugh Bennett, 
tiberty Hyde Bailey, Chester Davis, 
(Aldo Leopold, E. B. White, Jonathan 
fforman, and scores of others—geogra- 
bhers, scientists, poets, journalists, 
jarmers, industrialists, prophets. 


) The Land is a periodical without 
jounterpart, and the organization, 
riends of the Land, with which it is 
ifiiliated, is one of the most influential 
\ducational groups in the world. It 
jias tinctured the thinking of national 
Jyolicy leaders, students, and educators. 
‘he organization is a good showman, 
/n occasion, as when it sponsors one- 
Jay farm transformations that might re- 
juire a decade of patient conservation 
4ractices—with batteries of tractors and 
jechnicians—complete with aerial pho- 
Yographers to record this new form of 
(aspirational country picnic. But its 
jrimary effect is quietly, honestly, and 
4-ientifically to influence national and 
aternational concern for constructive de- 
jelopment and use of natural resources, 


including the preservation of natural 


beauty, and the health and welfare of 
city and country people alike. 

“Forever the Land,” therefore, is a 
book which every Survey reader should 
buy, and buy in quantities for presenta- 
tion to friends. It is a beautiful as well 
as delightful and informative book, and 
therefore a wonderful gift for any oc- 
casion, Arbor Day, Commencement, or 
a country weekend. 

Victor WEYBRIGHT 

Chairman and Editor 
New American Library 


THE CULTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
MAN, by Paul Meadows. University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln. $3.75 

Nears IS AN EXCITING BOOK, FOR THOSE 

who can stand a high-level vocabu- 
lary, and who have the patience to en- 
dure being battered with hard, dis- 
couraging facts for chapter after chap- 
ter before the author considers the 
reader softened up to the point of ac- 
cepting modern liberalism as the only 
hope. But if any of us have not been 
battered into the acceptance of a new 
liberalism, it is only that we have escaped 
the news and confined ourselves to the 
comics. We may as well take it, one 
way or another. 

Industrialism, as Professor Meadows 
insists, is at present a violently disrup- 
tive force in Western society. Its inner 
and outer structures do not go together. 
The heart of industrial culture, without 
which it would have no meaning at all, 
is what we call the machine—a system 
of organized action designed by tech- 
nology to produce results immensely 
greater than the industry of the simpler 
cultures that still prevail in more than 
half the world. The outer structure is 
the system of control—the factory, the 
corporation, the management far re- 
moved from the stockholders, the finan- 
cial empire controlling management for 
purposes far removed from production, 
and the cartel, the socialized state, the 
fascist or communist dictatorship. The 
outer structure of control starts with a 
logical necessity for planning of or- 
ganization to apply technology, and if 
allowed to grow unchecked, becomes a 
cancer that poisons even the use of 
technology except for purposes of safe- 
guarding the power of the master class. 
Along the way to the final hell of Hit- 
ler or Stalin, the conflicts of power take 
the form of deepening conflicts among 
pressure groups that disrupt democracy 
and prepare it for dictatorship. 

At the moment of writing, the con- 
flicts are plain enough in Washington, 
from the battle over bigness that is tak- 
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long-awaited books 


on child problems 


The 
Handicapped 


Child 


by Edith M. Stern, nationally 
known writer on child welfare, 
with Elsa Castendyck, Social Sery- 
ice Consultant for the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 


Based on the most authoritative ad- 
vice by leading medical and psychi- 
atric specialists. Covers Vision and 
Hearing Defects; Speech Impedi- 
ments; Crippling Disabilities; 
Mental Retardation; Cerebral Palsy; 
Rheumatic Fever and other long 
illnesses. Each specific disability is 
analyzed in a separate chapter from 
both its physical and mental aspects. 
A realistic, practical book for pro- 
fessional and parent. $2.00 


Jealousy 


Children 
by Edmund Ziman, M.D., 
formerly Senior Medical Officer 


(psychiatrist), St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 


The only authoritative book ever 
written on this difficult problem. 
Illustrates with numerous case his- 
tories the bases of children’s emo- 
tional insecurities and how they can 
be treated successfully. Separate 
chapters cover every age group, 
every type and size of family group. 
Valuable reading for the profes- 
sional — “must” reading for every 
parent. $2.75 


A. A. WYN, Inc., Dept. S 
23 West 47th St., New York 19 


I ‘enclose $3 5.5% 3% os for the books I 


have checked below: 
(0 The Handicapped Child, $2.00 
(0 Jealousy in Children, $2.75 
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City, Zone, State 
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Important New Books 


SUPERVISION—PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS 


Margaret Williamson $3.00 
The practical problems of supervision ana- 
lyzed in the light of the ultimate objectives 
of administration. 


CHANCE 10 BELONG 


Story of the Los Angeles Youth Project 
Duane Robinson $5.00 


Dramatic story of how one city licked the 
problem of youth gangs and tackled juve- 
nile delinquency by utilizing the resources 
of public and private agencies to give its 
underprivileged youth a “chance to belong.” 


THE YWCA—An Unfolding Purpose 


Mary S, Sims $2.00 


Historical survey and interpretation of the 
development of the YWCA in relation to a 
changing world. 


CAMPING WITH PURPOSE 


Marie Lafferty Cortell $3.00 


The underlying philosophy and tested pro- 
cedures for the conduct of organization 
camps. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS 


Change of Life: A Modern Woman’s 
Guide 
F. S, Edsall $2.00 


Takes away fear by showing what the meno- 
pause is and what to do about it. 


Highways to Jobs for Women 
Josephine Gerth $3.C0 
Discusses the knowledge and experience 


requisite for a wide range of specific occu- 
pations. 


The Bible and Human Rights 
Kathleen W. MacArthur $2.00 
Biblical basis for human rights in relation 
to the President's Civil Rights Report. 


Understanding the Adolescent Girl 
Grace Loucks Elliott $2.00 
Analyzes major problems of adolescence and 


shows how the lives of girls may be en- 
riched. 


Toward Better Race Relations 
Dothory Sabiston & Margaret Hiller $2.50 


Exciting account of how YWCA’s in seven- 
teen communities made progress in inter- 
racial relations. 


Order from your bookstore or from 


WOMAN'S PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 
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ing the center of the antitrust picture, to 
the suicidal efforts of Senator McCarthy 
to destroy our resistance to Russia in 
the name of self-protection. 

The hope of a new liberalism is, as 
might be expected, to be found in the 
evidence of things not yet clearly seen, 
but definitely beginning, for those who 
can see them. In industry, where the dis- 
ruptive forces are centered, there is a 
new social science of the relations of 
man working, a science much discussed 
among scientific management experts, 
not yet widely practiced. Human rela- 
tions management, if we have time, 
shows every sign of being the new reyo- 
lution that will eat away the most 
poisonous problems both of monopoly 
and of labor conflict. It appears to be 
the most fundamental cure for fascism 
and communism as religious manias. 

Another hopeful sign is the release of 
liberalism from its nineteenth century 
fear of government power as the positive 
guarantor of freedom. This we gained 
in the New Deal, especially in the TVA, 
the New Deal’s most successful experi- 
ment. There is more, but these are the 
What a time to be alive. 

Davin CusHMAN CoyLe 


main points. 


Engineer and Author, Washington. 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD by R. 

M. Maclver. Macmillan. $3 
Va ALL OF THE CRITICAL INTER- 

pretations of modern democracy 
which I have seen in the past ten or fif- 
teen years, this latest work of Professor 
Maclver’s is unquestionably one of the 
very best. It is a noteworthy successor 
to his preceding books, particularly, 
“The Web of Government” and “The 
More Perfect Union.” 

Of the many quotable passages, the 
one which seems to me to serve most 
pertinently as a text for the whole trea- 
tise is this: “We are uncertain of our 
goals and we don’t care enough about 
them. We do not know our own faith, 
we do not appreciate its worth. We 
are, too many of us, half-believers. Thus 
we are unarmed, and thus we run the 
danger of defeat.’ The survival of our 
democracy, then, depends upon a much 
clearer understanding of its backgrounds, 
assumptions, and essential meaning on 
the part of a vastly larger proportion of 
the American people. It entails a sharp 
awareness of the major perils confront- 
ing democratic concepts and_ processes, 
a dynamic, fervent faith in its validity, 
and positive commitment to its goals. 

Aside from the threat of war, the 
greatest perils facing democracy are in- 
ternal. They lie within the American 


people themselves. Chiet among thesq 
are ignorance of its principles and func 
tions and indifference toward its ideals4) 
In his own definition of the concept, Mr) 
Maclver makes some highly penetrating? 
and clarifying distinctions. He points 
out the essential difference between the 
unwarranted freedoms some men de3} 
mand as isolated, irre} 
sponsible individuals 
and the legitimate free 
doms men demand ag 
responsible citizens. Hq) 
effectively disposes off 
the “aristocratic  fal4} 
lacy,” quite widely} 
prevalent, of aera 
that liberty for others 
is to be found in thei 
believing and behaving as you think 
they should. | 

To my mind, the most telling contri} 
bution which Professor MacIver makeg}} 
to this most crucial of all contemporar 
issues is in his eloquent and forceful in} 
sistence that our democracy faces itg 
greatest dangers from those who would 
deny others, particularly minorities, the 
privileges and opportunities of a fred} 
society, or who would exploit the proc} 
esses of democracy for their own special}l| 
and selfish interest, or who would sub 
vert all basic freedoms in their mis 
guided efforts to thwart communistic ox]| 
other totalitarian influences. The real}jl 
threat of antidemocratic doctrines, th 
author rightly maintains, lies not sd} 
much in their intrinsic evils as in oug 
own lack of a dynamic democratic faithi 
and our own failure to convert the ideal 
of freedom and true equality of oppor H 
tunity into concrete realities embracingll! 
all people. 

The immediate problem as I see it ig 
one of communication. How, specifically: 
can we infuse these ringing truths inta 
the consciousness of the people whilal) 
there is yet time? At the end of hidf 
book Mr. MaclIver says of the demo} 
cratic faith: “We need to bring its mean} 
ing to the people.” Unfortunately, haf 
sheds no light on how this is to be 
done. One way would be to make bookdh 
like this required reading for all of ou 
citizens. Howarp W. Hintz | 
i 


Associate Professor of English 
Brooklyn College 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERI 
INDUSTRY, by R. F. Tredgold, M. A. 
M.D., D.P.M. International Universitie 
Press $2.50 

STRIVES 


HE EXECUTIVE WHO 
| arouse the “will to work” 


others should instead study methods t 
get their goodwill to cooperate, advises 
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Tuman Relations in Modern Industry.” 
Dr. Tredgold believes that an under- 
anding of “certain fundamental feel- 
gs” will help better human relation- 
ips in industry. Foremost amongst 
ese incentives to work, he lists: search 
r material security (of which one may 
ive too much), a feeling of responsi- 
lity for someone else, a desire to con- 
rm to social type, a desire for approval 
the group, a desire for preeminence, 
ide in skill, a sense of order or lik- 
g for routine, acquisitiveness, and a 
mpelling conscientiousness. 
Although those “fundamental feel- 
gs” savor of the weakening instinct 
‘ctrine, the book generally follows a 
“ddle-of-the-road course in the more 
ddern approach to interpersonal and 
sup relationships. There are sections 
leadership and leadership training, 
urotic aspects of work, solving per- 
aal problems of workers, strikes, and 
ining in human relations. 
The book will be useful to those who 
nt a quick and moderate account of 
' present-day attitudes of constructive 
nkers about mental tensions in indus- 
It originated in talks to British 
sonnel workers at Roffey Park which 
Ire intended “to indicate or extend a 
}ful way of thinking about human 
»blems in industry, rather than to pro- 
Be any ready-made solutions.” 
Dr. Tredgold, the psychiatrist son of 
( pioneer in mental deficiency, has 
fwn largely on American work in in- 
gstrial psychology and sociology for the 
liane a 


jks aloud about his thinking. It may 
i> your thinking, too. 

Donatp A. Latrp 
jomewood,” Lebanon, Indiana 


y E YWCA—An Unfolding Purpose, by 


wary S. Sims. Woman’s Press. $2 


‘HE CENTURY CLOSING WITH THIS YEAR 
§ 1950 has seen many changes in the 
@s of women. ‘This is the century 
Jered by Miss Sims’ story of the 
‘CA, which began in this country in 
© 1850’s. In her introduction the au- 
¥- expresses the hope “that those who 
interested in women and _ their 
dwth in social responsibility and Chris- 
citizenship will see in it something 
e than the story of one organiza- 
\.” She tells the story of the YWCA 
1 clarity and precision, relating it 
great understanding to the period 
has covered. There are also some 


‘Newly Issued 


Gouncare the H andicapped 
in the Rehabilitation Process 


By Kenneth W, Hamilton, Ohio State University 
A bevotutionary book on the subject of re- 


habilitation. Professor Hamilton has practiced for 
many years in the field, and writes authoritatively from 
his own experience. He advances here an enlightened 
new concept of the community’s responsibility in han- 
dling disabled men and women to return them to an 
active participation in their competitive society. Written 
from the counselor’s point of view, the book defines the 
functions of rehabilitation in terms of the handicapped 
individual’s needs, covering every step in the process 
from assembling a thorough case history, to helping 
4 the handicapped person help himself. 
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Rensasmrration 
of the 
Hanpicaprep 


Edited by William H, Soden, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Marriace 
Ana ysis 


By Harold T. Christensen, Purdue 
University 


The MEANING of ANXIETY 


By Rollo May, Consulting Psychologist 


A new inquiry into the nature of anxiety based on theories advanced 
by philosophers, psychiatrists, biologists, and economists from Kierke- 
gaard and Freud to Fromm and Horney. 
elements in their thinking into a concept of anxiety which he tests 
in actual case study. His conclusions indicate not only the sound 
way to overcome neurotic anxiety, but also answer the question 
of whether anxiety has its normal healthy form—a condition of 
creative activity which enriches life. An important book on a subject 


of wide interest. 


Order on examination. Money refunded if books returned in 5 days. 


$3.50 


45 contributing specialists. Here com- 
bined under one cover you will find 
representative accounts of modern pro- 
cedures now being used successfully in 
the rehabilitation of the disabled per- 
son. The thirty-eight chapters cover the 
many practical phases of the rehabilita- 
tion process, beginning with medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric techniques, 
and continuing with the vocational, so- 
cial, and _ psychological procedures 
which help develop limited abilities. A 
book for everyone who wishes to under- 
stand the many sides of the subject. 


$5.00 


A systematic, rational treatment of the 
subject which synthesizes some of the 
core problems of marriage. The focus 
is upon the interpersonal relationships 
of men and women during courtship, 
the establishment of family life, and 
the rearing of children. Subjects cov- 
ered include: personality backgrounds, 
sexual perspective, predicting success 
and failure, choosing a mate, mate ad- 
justment, parenthood, and growing old 
gracefully. The author has planned 
his work to stimulate his reader to 
greater insight and wisdom in meeting 
the problems presented by matrimony. 

$4.50 


Dr. May weaves common 


$4.50 


Address Dept. 241. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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This Nation 
Under God 


By ELBERT D. 


THOMAS 
U.S. Senator from Utah 


N THESE days of doubt and 

uncertainty, faith in God has 
been attacked by some as unreal- 
istic and contrary to democratic 
principles. In this book Senator 
Thomas speaks out strongly 
against such doubts. He shows 
how this nation from its very 
beginnings has been guided and 
influenced by religious princi- 
ples, both the people and their 
leaders. 


@ Senator Thomas, besides giv- 
ing a survey of our history and 
the effect religion has had in this 
nation’s development, also points 
the way to the future. Faith in 
God has and will always be a 
cornerstone of the democratic 
ideal. We must keep our faith 
to keep our freedom. A positive 
and hopeful book to be read by 
every thinking citizen. 


§ Included is an unusually informative 
chart of the life span, term of office 
and other data of each President, as 
well as numerous other facts of our 
national life. 


At all bookstores * $2.75 


weg PARPER & BROTHERS ES 


New York 16 


excellent comments on the development 
of social work, with particular reference 
to community planning and social 
agency financing. 

To the readers of the earlier chap- 
ters it may seem that Miss Sims has 
over-emphasized the Christian purpose 
of the organization, but they will find 
themselves understanding the author’s 
intent and the nature of the YWCA 
better as the book progresses. This is 
particularly true of the account of the 
organization as a national movement. 

For the YWCA member it is a use- 
ful handbook with excellent historical 
data which has long been needed. For 
both the member and the general reader, 
interested not only in the development 
of women but in the development of 
social institutions, it is a good case story. 

Jane Dickey Britt 
Former Executive Director 
Chicago YWCA 


HUMANITY AND HAPPINESS, by 
Georg Brochmann. With an introduc- 
tion by Lewis Mumford. Viking. $3 

| APPROACHED THE READING OF THIS BOOK 

with considerable misgiving. It is a 
curious fact that the theme of “happi- 
ness” has low rating among contempo- 
rary philosophers. Perhaps it is because 
the “how to” writers have cheapened 
happiness into something you go after 
as you go after a sun tan or well-sloped 
hips. Or perhaps it is because philoso- 
phers, being supposedly “spectators of 
all time and all existence” think of the 
pursuit of personal happiness as too 
petty and egocentered to bother about. 
In any event, I looked down my philo- 
sophic nose at the book and prepared 
to yawn my way through it. 

Yet in one day, on three separate oc- 
casions—once to a journalist, once to my 
wife, and once to a physician—I found 
myself quoting Brochmann’s  clue- 
sentence, “Happiness consists of a har- 
monious development of one’s instinctual 
energies in the direction of an ideal.” 
I had never myself said the thing in just 
that way; yet when I heard certain hu- 
man frustrations described, I found the 
sentence as pat to the issue. 

The book has a certain deep authen- 
ticity because of the conditions under 
which it was written, namely, in the 
dark days of the Nazi terror in Norway. 
Those were not days in which this Nor- 
Wegian engineer could have hoped for 
happiness, particularly with a son im- 
prisoned in a German concentration 
camp. Yet in those grim times he found 
himself, like many another fellow coun- 
tryman, a “happy” man. This set him 


| 


to wondering and exploring. What v 
this strange emotional phenomenc 
Even while the Nazis were holding 1 
ror over him, he set about trying to fi 
out. The book is the result. 

It has a simple, direct thesis that ¢ 
can carry about with him in a Vv 
pocket of the mind: happiness has 
do, not so much with outer conditi¢ 
of life, as with the way we relate ou| 
conditions to our total concept of ol 
selves—our goal or ideal. Having] 
goal or ideal and bending one’s en| 
gies towards its fulfillment is the ess: 
tial thing. Children cannot be hag} 
because they are as yet too young | 
have shaped a steady ideal. They ¢ 
have only bursts of pleasurable en} 
gizing, followed by bursts of unpleasi 
able energizing. Neither can most a 
lescents be happy, for they are as yet 1 
certain of themselves, wavering and | 
secure as to their life goals. Only 
we grow into maturity can we, if 
are lucky, achieve the sense of oursel| 
and our relations to life that constitu 
a life ideal. Many reach adulthood + 
happy because they have not achiev 
a clear life ideal. The Nazi ter 
was a kind of shock therapy that helg 
thousands of Norwegians find so 
thing in themselves that they grea} 
cared about. The courage of their 
ing became their happiness. 


The book recalls the poet's: 
meinem grossen Schmerzen Mash 
die kleinen Lieder. Brochmann 
covered how the “little songs” get su 
in the midst of great pain. What] 
discovered, in himself and his count 
men, has universal pertinence. 
book’s conclusions are not all new. M:z 
have been said before, and many tir} 
before. But here is the record of 
fresh adventuring. As such it is g 
reading—even for a philosopher. 

H. A. Oversrriif} 
Professor emeritus of Philosophy 
College of the City of New York 


UNDERSTANDING POLITICS —I 
Practical Guide for Women, by Low} 
M. Young. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3} 

LTHOUGH Dr. Younc’s sustt} 

for her book is “a Practical Guill 
for Women,” her exploration of | 
citizen’s responsibility in no way | 
criminates against men. True, her | 
velopment of women’s part in the pol 
cal scheme of things assumes a la 
share of her attention; nevertheless, 
treatment of the role of the citizen is 
paramount concern to every membet 
the electorate. The great value of 
book is that it explains in simple, unc 
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ahout 
working with people... 
—a selected list of 


basic study and 
training aids. 


THE ART OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Roy Sorenson 


$2.00 | 
HELPING BOYS IN TROUBLE | 
A. Melbourne S. Applegate 
$1.75 
PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA 
Edward C. Jenkins 
S372 
_ INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 
Malcolm S. Knowles 
$4.00 
» SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK | 
! AND RECREATION 
Hedley S. Dimock and 
Harleigh B. Trecker 
$4.50 


+ SO YOU WANT TO HELP PEOPLE 


Rudolph M. Wittenberg 
$3.00 


} ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal 
$3.50 


DECADE OF GROUP WORK 
| Edited by Charles E. ee : 


’ DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


Ordway Tead 
$2.50 


4 PRACTICE OF GROUP WORK 


W Edited by Dorothea Sullivan 
if $2.50 
i} ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


|) MODERN CAMP 
( Hedley S. Dimock, Editor 


| THE HANDBOOK OF DAY-CAMPING 


Mabel Jobe 
$3.00 


} REDISCOVERING THE ADOLESCENT 
| Hedley S. Dimock 


$3.00 

| CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS : 
4 Herman A. Sarachen 

ti $3.00 
“OUR HOME TOWN 

4 Earle Lippincott 100 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES————— 


| standable terms the relationship of the 


voter to the complex political structure 
through which he and she must operate 
in order to influence and contro! govern- 


_ ment in this country. 


Most of us cut our political eye teeth 


| in our home towns, and Dr. Young 


takes time to show the importance of 
local government in the American sys- 
tem. Her illustrations drawn from 
actual political experiences of many wo- 
men and groups add interest and amuse- 
ment. She maintains politics is not a 
game, but rather an intensely important 
and serious business. On the other hand, 
she presents a lively picture of the busi- 


| mess when it is well managed. 


“Words simply cannot be summoned 
to convey the sense of what a mighty 
thunderbolt the citizen holds in the 


_ shape of the ballot.” Dr. Young goes on 


to show the importance of the party sys- 
tem, pointing out specifically “that par- 
ties exist to win elections and the bid for 
power begins with the nominating proc- 
ess. The choice of candidates for office 
is by far the most important function 
of parties; and participation in that 
choice is the most important single func- 
tion of party members.”, This is a fact 
sadly overlooked by a large group of 
so-called independent voters. Certainly 
there is little profitable independence in 
denying yourself the opportunity to in- 
fluence the selection of candidates. 
Altogether too many American wo- 
men have failed to see politics as their 


| business. This book should make a valu- 


able contribution in stimulating a height- 
ened sense of responsibility. This coun- 
try’s woman-power represents a largely 
untapped reservoir of human resource. 
The business of politics needs this re- 
source. Percy Maxim Lze 
Second Vice-President 

League of Women Voters of the U. S. 


THE COST AND FINANCING OF SO- 
CIAL SECURITY, by Lewis Meriam, 
Karl Schlotterbeck, and Mildred Mar- 
oney. The Brookings Institution. $3 


WO THIRDS OF THIS LITTLE VOLUME 
are devoted to descriptive analyses 


on each part of the social security sys- 


tem. The authors’ focus is always on 
the costs and the factors which tend to 
increase the cost of benefits that have 


| been promised to the aged, the orphaned, 
_ the unemployed, veterans, and others. In 


summary, they deplore the growing 
costs, contend that the present “trust 
fund” for financing old age and sur- 


| yivors insurance “is a fiction—serving 


only to confuse,” and object that the sys- 


tem is not “insurance” in a real sense. 
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‘An authoritative, clear-cut guide to 
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along better with people.” 

—THE EXECUTIVE 
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changing world of today.” 

The Magazine of Wall Street 
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the social forces of our times 
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| more dangerous. 


Bad as the existing system is, Dr. 
Meriam and his colleagues argue, cur- 
rent proposals for expanding it are even 
The cost of each pro- 
vision is estimated and added together 


_ to yield a prediction that the aggregate 


cost of social security in the year 2,000 
would be between thirty-three and fifty- 
five billion dollars. Such a sum, they 
conclude, is beyond the capacity even of 
this country to pay. 

The Meriam prescription for remedy- 
ing these deficiencies is not new. It was 
presented in fuller form in his book 
“Relief and Social Security,” in 1946, 
and has been reiterated in two or more 
Brookings’ publications since then. He 
would have the federal government pro- 
vide benefits only for the aged, the 
widowed, orphaned, and disabled who 
are in need. For these he would pro- 
vide only enough to assure minimum 
health and decency. If the American 
people object to this means test basis, 
he proposes, as an alternative, “a flat 
uniform benefit would be the safest 
system in the present uncertain world.” 

There is no denying the main conten- 
tion of this volume; social security costs 
the economy of this country large sums 
now and will cost more in the future. 
Yet, this discovery must be viewed in 
perspective rather than through astig- 
matic lenses inlaid with dollar signs. 
Social security today claims less than 5 
percent of the national income; in 2,000, 
taking this volume’s maximum estimate, 
it still will claim 
less than 7 per- 
cent. Moreover, 
much of _ this 
cost always has 
been borne by 
individuals; a 
government pro- 
gram __ simply 
provides a more 
orderly system for assuring that funds 
are available to all in times of adversity. 

As for the two criticisms of the 
financing of old age and survivors in- 
surance, they were disposed of by emi- 
nent authorities repeatedly within the 
past decade. There is nothing “‘psuedo” 
about old age and survivors insurance; 
certainly it differs from private insur- 
ance. The Congress learned in 1939, 
aided by the advice of outstanding pri- 
vate insurance authorities, that it is folly 
to pattern this social insurance strictly 
along the forms of private insurance. 
Congress has studied, too, the criticisms 
of the old age reserve. It consulted 
with an advisory council of leading citi- 
zens in 1939, and concluded then that 
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the reserve did not, as these authors now 
contend, encourage wasteful spending of 
dissipate the funds contributed by thos! 
who would subsequently expect security} 
In 1947, the reserve was again reviewed) 
and approved by a second advisory count) 
cil, created by the Senate Finance Co 
mittee of the 80th Congress. 

In the hands of these authors the probj) 
lem of subsistence for an increasing 
number of aged, orphaned, widowed 
unemployed, and sick becomes an ab 
stract matter of taxes, costs, prices, anc 
profits. Whether Americans want soma) 
thing better than relief when they arq) 
old, unemployed, or sick is not con) 
sidered. Whether Americans want t 
contribute (as Sir William Beveridgt 
contended the Britons do) toward th4j| 
cost of their own security through direq 
taxes, to these writers would see 
wholly irrelevant. Such evidence 
there is that the American people gener 
ally approve of existing social security 
arrangements and want them expanded) 
and improved is not found here. 
The Washington Post Joun J. Corson 


| 
THE JEWS, Their History, Culture an 
Religion. Edited by Louis Finkelstein) 
Harper. Two-volume set $12 } 

E MAY WELL BE GRATEFUL TO il 
American Jewish Committee fl 
making possible the publication of thesj| 
monumental volumes, for they present ]}) 
series of encyclopedic and authoritati | 
summarized monographs closely packe#), 
with facts and carefully substantiated) 
generalizations. Their overriding pus 
pose is neither apologetic defense nol| 
“propaganda for a point of view,” nol} 
a missionary aim to validate any o 
thesis. It is simply that of setting fort} 
clearly the often blurred and in largli 
measure unknown facts about the Jew#) 
The contributors to the volumes arf! 
Jewish or Christian scholars of high a | 
thority in the subjects about which tk e| 
write, and the source of the statemen i 
that they make can be verified by i 
references, notes, and bibliography ef 
have added to each chapter. : | 
War conditions are responsible for t 1 
absence of any special chapter on Jewis}) 
Palestine and the State of Israel, this bd) 
ing the only serious lack in the cosll 
tents of this work. The subject of ant ) 
Semitism, though necessarily touc | 
on here and there, has been deliberate ! 
omitted. That chapter would find ij] 
fitting place less in a work on Jew 
than in one dealing with the culturd) 
reactions of the generality of mankind} 
For the rest, in chapters which @ i 
often brilliantly written, we are pm 


| 


ented with an attempted basic defini- 
on of who are Jews. Jewish history 
analyzed from the earliest biblical 
eriod to its latest contemporary mani- 
station in the United States. We are 
troduced to Jewish literature, begin- 
ing with the Old Testament as a cul- 
ral monument and its influence on 
ther literatures, and we are given in- 
ghts into other aspects of Jewish 
terature such as the Hellenistic and 
idaeo-Arabic writings, medieval He- 
rew poetry, and Yiddish literature. 
We are helped to know the facts 
yout Judaism as a religion and there- 
re to understand it, including its mys- 
cal element, its emphasis on education, 
id the field of Jewish education in the 
nited States. We learn of the rela- 
on of Judaism to world philosophy 
id world ethics, the democratic ideal 
id common law. 
We are given a perspective of the his- 
ric relation of Jews and Judaism to 
usic, art, medicine, and science. Finally 
2 are given a contemporary survey of 
€ migrations and the economic struc- 
re of Jewry, its statistics, its sociology 
|d demography, and the Jewish com- 
unity of the United States. 
If, in the words of the editor, Dr. 
yuis Finkelstein, “Judaism needs not 
idefense against calumny but an effec- 
'e presentation,’ then not alone the 
w but the Christian world also is truly 
‘Mdebted to the editor and the cooperat- 
‘3 writers in these volumes for having 
| interestingly assembled this impres- 
‘e body of facts. They have con- 
jbuted notably to the possibility of 
pnieving a marked advance in human 
Jodwill and brotherhood through mak- 
iz available the factual basis for an un- 
erstanding of the Jews. 
vbbi D. pe Sota Poot 
\anish and Portuguese Synagogue, 
ow York City 


\tEASON: The Story of Disloyalty and 
ri yal in American History, by Na- 
ithaniel Weyl. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $4.50 

Tins Is AN INTERESTING BOOK — IN- 
», forming and important, though in 
ts opinionated. It brings together 
| the first time not only the story of 
ual cases of treason but of other 
‘ms of disloyalty against the United 
‘tes. For good measure, it includes 
Iyackground chapter on Europe with 
‘cial emphasis on England, where the 
‘7s against treason were used as effec- 
+2 instruments of dynastic power dur- 
‘- periods of aggrandizement and of 
ial turmoil and structural change. 
us the use of treason by the Tudors 
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and Stuarts against scores of persons was 
barbaric and reminiscent of what tran- 
spired in Hitler’s Germany. 

The record on this side of the At- 
lantic, though far from what it should 
have been, is vastly superior, as the au- 
thor points out, to that of the Old 
World. No American, for example, has 
ever been executed for treason against 
his country and only a handful have 
died as traitors to the states which com- 
pose the Union. Moreover, in contrast 
to the rulers of Europe, the President 
of the United States has made wise use 
of the presidential pardon. Up to the 
second World War, every person con- 
victed of treason against the United 
States received presidential clemency. 
From the standpoint of freedom, in- 
dividual rights, tolerance, and humane- 
ness, no European country can match 
this record. 

Though the author’s prefatory note 


says that a few 
cases of  trea- 
son have been 
omitted, the 


record is remark- 
ably complete. In 
these pages not 
only does one 
meet Charles Lee, 
Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, General 
Wilkinson, John Brown, Jefferson Davis, 
Clement Vallandigham, but scores of 
others, including Alger Hiss and Judith 
Coplon. 

In these pages, too, one finds lively 
accounts of many events, often thought 
of as treasonable or at least disloyal in 
character, which form the very warp 
and woof of American history: the 
Whiskey rebellion, the cases of Matthew 
Lyons and John Fries resulting from the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, mass treason 
of New England, culminating in the 
Hartford Convention during the War 
of 1812, Thomas Wilson Dorr and his 
crusades for the principle of manhood, 
suffrage in Rhode Island in the Eighteen 
Forties, deserters in the Mexican War, 
Mormonism with emphasis on Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young, the seditious 
elements in the Civil War period includ- 
ing Draft Riots in New York, treason- 
able acts connected with the two World 
Wars, the subsequent pro-Soviet espion- 
age, and the trials of the leaders of the 
Communist party before Judge Medina. 

In his concluding chapter, “New Di- 
mensions of Treason,” Mr. Weyl specu- 
lates as to the types of treason which the 
United States may possibly face in the 
years ahead. The fact that in this na- 
tion no insurrectory or secessionist at- 
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tempt has occurred in eighty years be- 
cause of the consolidation of national 
consciousness, the growth of democracy, 
and concentration of armed power, 
should not, he believes, lul] us into the 
notion that in time of peace there is 
no danger. Such danger, he believes, 
will not come from a Benedict Arnold, 
but collectively from groups adhering 
to enemy nations and directed therefrom. 
The forms which their activities take 
range from the betrayal of the nation 
to the betrayal of human freedom. 
One regrets that this volume, so 
packed with information and so spirit- 
edly written, should in any way be 
marred by short-comings—not many, 
but one in particular, namely, Mr. 
Weyl’s failure to supply fuller documen- 
tation. There are those who will not 
agree with all his interpretations, but no- 
one can doubt that they are forthright. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOR} 
EIGN POLICY, by Gabriel A. Almond} 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 | 


EVER HAVE THE AMERICAN PEOPLEQ 

been asked to understand and ac}, 
cept so much in so short a time, Gabriel} 
Almond maintains in “The Americani) 
People and Foreign Policy.” The Amer4| 
ican people have not only had to accept) 
world leadership but also have had toy) 


who subordinates all values to power. |} 

In estimating the outcome of the 
present struggle, it is necessary to com} 
pute—along with military and economia 
calculations—the “psychological poten+)) 
tial.” The author points out all the dif 
ficulties of making such an estimate 
The American public makes its foreig 
policy decisions according to its moog 
and there are violent fluctuations. Not 
many people are well-informed about 
foreign policy, and efforts to increase the 
general public’s stock of information) 
are almost useless. The only way to 
influence public opinion in foreign policy} 
matters is to increase the understanding} 
of the various elites and gradually tol) 
enlarge the “attentive public” which willl 
listen to the elite. Another practical sug} 
gestion is to persuade the pressure 
groups to add foreign policy specialistsiil 
to their staffs. From this study off 
public opinion polls on matters of for 
eign policy, the author concludes that} 
there are few geographical differences}! 
but there are differences according toll 
age and sex. Young people and wo 
men are more idealistic and internation: 
alist, terms which he surprisingly seem 
to equate. They are joined by the upper} 
income groups, the college educated, and}! 
the urban population. “The 
generations, the males, the lower incomes} 
groups, those with grade school educa-} 
tion, and the rural population tend to}| 
be more inclined to cynicism, pessimism, } 
isolationism, and nationalism.” ) 


ing if he had included in his study 
some analysis of why the public shifte Ai 
from a mood of wishful lity in the} 
neutrality in th 
late Thirties to one of judicious con 
sideration of lend-lease in 1941 and off 
almost unanimous approval of th 
United Nations in 1945. Was it onb 
because of convincing events, or did the}! 


sober efforts of those who had been t ay 


ig to inform the public about inter- 
ational relations have anything to do 
ith the decisions? 

Apparently, Mr. Almond set out to 
‘rite a book about the relationship of 
merican people to foreign policy, but 
e seems to have been deflected some- 
yhat by the current crisis with the 
oviet Union. He is not content to use 
lis situation as illustration but he uses 
as a backdrop (to the exclusion of 
ther foreign policy areas) and gives 
1€ impression that he is more interested 
1 prescribing for the current situation 
ian he is in analyzing a political phe- 
omenon. He concludes, for instance, 
\at in order to cope with the imminent 
iture, the elite must be “indoctrinated” 
1e does not say by whom) with the 
sed for political and civilian defense as 
sort of “psychological fire drill.” 
This book is a useful, suggestive study 
/ one of the most important political 
‘oblems, but not a very reassuring one 
jr those who like to think that ra- 


pnal processes can determine inter- 
‘tional relations. 
“rector Louise LEonarD WRIGHT 


yucago Council on Foreign Relations 


INUTHERN LEGACY, by Hodding 
‘aa Louisiana State University Press. 
(OR THE STRANGER TO THE SoUTH, 
’ “Southern Legacy” is as revealing 
_a holiday in the Cotton Belt, one 
»ght even say in the Carter home. Mr. 


‘rter wants his reader to feel as from ' 


shin those things that make the 
sitherner think and act as he does. 
rough a series of loosely integrated 
jniniscences, personal experiences, and 
prnalistic musings on the southern 
yitage, he introduces, casually, the 
tradsword virtues and vices of the 
#asmen in order that the stranger may 
jae to know why it is difficult and not 
ways wise to “bury the by-gone South.” 
£2 reader hears pleasantly of neighbor- 
/ss in small towns, of benefits that 
uit big business, of the frontier sur- 
sal of hot-tempered justice, and he 
!-ns with amusement as the southern 
etleman declares his awe of learned 
‘es. But this is conversational pleas- 
i-y. What moves Mr. Carter to speak 
th sober concern 
éngs from the near- 
fitedness of Missis- 
“i politicians, the 
sle and bitterness of 
%) poorer whites, the 
-uble standard of 
‘cs, and the tardy 
yiowledgment that 
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within an honored heritage there lies 
also the disquieting bequest of guilt. 
Mr. Carter is disturbed not only by 
what the southerner has done to the 
Negro but by what he has done to him- 
self—economically but, of deeper im- 
port, to his own spirit. And here amid 
the corrosive effect of an old legacy is 
the new awareness that opportunities not 
grasped by those within will be seized 
by more aggressive philosophies without. 
There is a sense of moral urgency as he 
detects the “other voices” in the land. 
Perhaps for the pleasure of some, Mr. 
Carter speaks too frequently and too sub- 
jectively of forebears and descendant, 
even of his own exploits, as his kins- 
men are prone to do. Perhaps he is un- 
aware that the churches he finds narrow 
are producing some of the wisest young 
leaders of change, for, far more than 
outside pressure, it is the incompati- 
bility of Christian principles with cur- 
rent practice that disturbs the southern 
conscience. But if his voice is more 
muted and his method gentler than the 
more militant would wish, let them re- 


call that forts are not always best taken 
by storm, that purpose and high resolve 
may be harkened where the shout is not 
heard, and that the South is least pliable 
when baited. At a time when state 
legislatures jealousy guard their rights 
“Southern Legacy” has much merit. 

Richmond, Va. JosEPHINE TUCKER 


THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF THE ILL 
AND INJURED, by Arthur Jess Wil- 
son, Social Sciences Publishers. $4.75 


“| Fest SUBTITLE OF THIS BOOK, “THE 
Psychology and Mental Hygiene of 
Rehabilitation,” is in actuality more de- 
scriptive of this book than its main title. 
The author has drawn largely upon his 
own personal experience in military 
service, in the federal-state vocational re- 
habilitation program, and his current 
responsibilities as director of rehabilita- 
tion at Grasslands Hospital in Westches- 
ter County, New York, to present the 
principles and importance of psychologi- 
cal services in rehabilitation through case 
histories of persons with whom he has 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS | 


i} 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS} 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut, 


THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr.. President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF - HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religions and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Spon- 
sor of NATIONAL HEARING WEEK, 
nation-wide educational drive, May 7-13, 
1950. Monthly pwblication, HEARING 
NEWS, $3.00 a year. Literature for sale. 
Information given concerning problems of 
the hard of hearing. Field Services. C. 
Stewart Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. 
Wareham, Executive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publictaions, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First Aid, 
Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


THE, Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
rene ee 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—l1 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, sVs, My CavAcise Vers HH eACs Tetc:, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus oy 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, Treasurer ; 
Willard L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: 
The Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 
657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln Recre- 
ation Center, 235 West 113 Street; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp ‘Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Nationai 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, ‘‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 


vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secttrre improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRLS SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girls Scouts of the U.S.A. offers ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Weekday, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif.; Midwestern, Rey. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRAC a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF) 


SuRvEY) 


ASS'N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill} 
To aid in improving municipal administra} 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2 

Public Management, monthly journal or 
local government, (3) Management Informa+ 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in muunicipa 

management. Write for more details. | 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob} 
lems of democracy in industry through it¢ 
pamphlets, research and lecture services anq| 
organization of college and city groups 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 114 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | 


Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgewa 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 No: | 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ.) 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu j 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of tha 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions} 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 984 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf i 
industry, Education, Sports, and Religion 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divil 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), | 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. Z| 
non-profit organization established in 1944> 
to aid in the education of the public | 
i 


matters pertaining to alcoholism. It doeq 


(j 


and distributes factual unbiased literature 


and guides these local committees in pro 
grams of education and action in their com} 
munities, designed to meet this great medi } 
cal and social problem. Through these loca 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili {| 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholi ; 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 

education and rehabilitation. ! 


| 
Ewan Clague, President. The Conference} 
is an organization to discuss the principled) 
of humanitarian effort and to increase nf 
efficiency of social service agencies. Eactii 
year it holds an annual meeting, published | 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin i 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to al}) 
members upon payment of a membershig) 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


| 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH) 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23} 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TC) 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through: 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries #/ 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for | 
1) 


attached girls and young women in Paris}) 
scholarship grants at American Universitie||) 
for study in social welfare, public health} 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy td) 
qualified young women from abroad whi) 
return to work in their own countries?) 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION-}/ 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, internation? i} 
relations and peace, social legislation. Stud i} 
groups under National direction keep Jewisi}) 
women throughout country alert to vite i 
current issues, Through local Sections} 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Imm 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturalizag’ 
tion aid, ericanization classes, locatioi)), 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OW 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections 1 
United States—also Junior and Councilett 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 
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1E NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ae- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


ATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
_ 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
| bring to everybody in America, young or 
|} old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
' satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
| through participation in music, drama, sports 
: and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
; and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


{IE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 

PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
' 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
| W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
| Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
| umits seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
| persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
} dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E, Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720:9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


» (Continued from page 273) 
arked. The individual histories are 
bced within a framework of references 
authorities in psychiatry, psychology, 
sysical medicine, employment, and 
her aspects of rehabilitation, with the 
whor providing an analytical interpre- 
yon of the general principles as they 
yolied to the individual case. To this 
yiewer, the most valuable portions of 
% book are these interpretations, which 
4 unfortunately limited because of the 
ale scope of material covered, the ex- 
Ssive use of references, and the num- 
" of cases presented. 

tin the introduction, Mr. Wilson states 
jnesis that is readily acceptable to all 
#> have worked in rehabilitation, “If 
} mind and body are to be treated as 
ingle entity in the restoration therapy 
‘he individual to physical well-being, 
th it follows logically that the mind 
body should also be considered as 


in the restoration therapy of the 


val well-being.” This “total approach” 
“ot easy when applied to services for 
jingle individual; nor has it been easy 
§the author, despite more than 200 
ences, consistently to apply a “to- 


tal approach” concept to the complex 
task of discussing the psychology and 
mental hygiene of rehabilitation and 
guidance within the format he_ has 
chosen for this book. His courage in 
attempting it is matched only by his 
success, for the volume is a significant 
contribution to literature on rehabilita- 
tion. EucEneE J. TayLor 
Instructor, Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University College of Medicine 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS, by 
J. B. Condliffe. Norton. $7.50 

N° BRIEF REVIEW CAN DO JUSTICE TO 

this major work of an exceptionally 
fruitful life; least of all when it is writ- 
ten by an old colleague in arms as well 
as in study. Professor Condliffe came to 
us from Canterbury College, New Zea- 
land, by way of World War I and the 
postwar Cambridge of Pigou, Fay, Lav- 
ington, and Clapham (a fact which the 
wrapper of his book is too modest to 
mention). Following, and growing out 
of his professorship at the London 
School of Economics, his life has exhib- 
ited a more consistent effort to construct 
international (or, as I prefer, super- 


| 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and 
social welfare organization, operating imsti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M, 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


34 
A 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actuai) 


per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


national) economic community than that 
of almost any contemporary in this field. 
This book is the product not only of his 
vast study but of his rich experience. 

The historical echo of the title is war- 
ranted. Condliffe infuses new life not 
merely into the economic tradition but 
into the philosophical humanism of 
Adam Smith. It was that blend of prac- 
tical empiricism with indomitable ideal- 
ism that laid the foundations of British 
liberalism; and to the informed reader, 
it is exciting to see that fusion recreated. 

Not that the writing tries, or aims, to 
be exciting. It simply tries, with amazing 
success, to be clear. The first half of the 
book reviews, in critical humor (which 
historians will relish), the course of 
international economic relations, in 
theory and practice, from early mercan- 
tilism to laissez faire. The second half 
contains an account, both descriptive 
and analytical, of the various agencies 
and forces striving to reconstruct a super- 
national community out of twentieth 
century chaos. 

The temptation to quote is besetting, 
especially in regard to that section of the 
penultimate chapter entitled “The Keyn- 

(Continued on page 277) 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 
ie aP bete 50c per line 


+ 100 per word 


$2.00 per insertion 


six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


The Survey 
112 East 19 Street New York 3 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC, 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York, PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 


and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER — Family case work — child 


placement. Good personnel practices. Good 
supervision. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Write Charles E. Brown, Family So- 


ciety of Saginaw, 439 South Franklin Street, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS — one year 
graduate training, one year social work experi- 
ence. Salary $250-$300. Apply Director Child 
Welfare, State Dept. Public Welfare, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


CASEWORKERS for combined family and 
children’s agency. Excellent personnel prac- 
tices, Pleasant working conditions, Good sup- 
ervision, Salary according to training and 
experience. Write Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Ind. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, prefer- 
ably with Child Guidance Clinic in Agency 
operating Child Guidance and Child Place- 
ment Services. Salary range $2950 to $4300 
dependent on training and experience. Write 
Child Guidance Clinic, Jewish Child Care 
Association of Essex County, 15 Lincoln Park, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Director Case 
Work Services—also two women Case Work 
Supervisors with administrative experience— 
also Senior Case Workers, for state wide non- 
sectarian child placing agency. Suitable salary 
assured person with professional training and 
experience. Persons with experience in South- 
ern States preferred. Apply Childrens Home 
Society of Florida, 1649 Oceola Street, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


WANTED, an Assistant Director in a large So- 
cial Settlement in the eastern part of the 
United States. Must be a person of vision 
and courage, with a real concern for people. 
Some experience in both group and case 
work desirable. In reply state training, ex- 
perience, and range of salary. 9056 Survey. 


CASEWORKER for teen-age boys in progres- 
sive, small, cottage-type institution in Walla 
Walla, and some foster-home work. Two years’ 
graduate study required. Experience in adop- 
tions or institutional casework, psychiatric 
orientation desirable. Salary commensurate 
with experience and training. Write John F. 
Hall, Washington Children’s Home Society, 
Box 90, University Station, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. 


YOUNG MALE CASE WORKER for state 
institution for juvenile delinquents. Live on 
or off grounds. $2500 to $3200 depending on 
education and experience. Write fully to B. 
M. Nobis, Supt., Ferris School, Box 230, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
wanted for Psychiatric Clinic 
of General Hospital. 
Requirements: Graduate of accepted social work 
school with one or more years of ence, 
preferably in out-patient or agency work. 
Salary: $2500 to $3600 dependent on qualifica- 
tions. : 
Apply: Dr. Simon L. Goldfarb, Psychiatric 
inic, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) Director 
of social service department; voluntary gen- 
eral hospital, 300 beds; vicinity New York 
City. (b) Psychiatric social worker; recently 
established child guidance clinic; duties super- 
visory; Middle 'West. (c) Instructor in social 
work, qualified to combine duties of those of 
dean, small college. (d) Medical; person with 
medical-social or psychiatric curriculum eli- 
gible; teaching hospital; university town; 
Middle West. (e) Medical social worker; ad- 
vantageous if some experience in psychiatric 
work; resort area of Southwest; altitude 7500 
feet; all recreational facilities. (f) Medical 
social worker; state division of child welfare 
and crippled children’s service; college town; 
considerable traveling. S5-1 Burneice Larson, 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


WANTED: Medical social worker for small 


polyclinic. Excellent family case work agency 
and mental hygiene agency in community. 
Salary $3355 to $3883. Annual increments. 


Write Alexandria Community Health Center, 
P. O. Box 1140, attention Mrs. Flora Casey, 
Executive Director, 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for Child 
Psychiatry Clinic. Graduate of accepted School 
of Social Work. Apply to Director of Social 
Service, The Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 
100 Street, New York City. 


MULTIPLE FUNCTION small private child- 
care agency desires trained and experienced 
case worker to supervise school age children 
in boarding homes, institution and in own 
homes. Good personnel practices. Member 
Child Welfare League. Write training, ex- 
perience to: Victor Andersen, Director— 
Donald Whaley Home, 1201 Smith St., Flint, 
Michigan. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR — GIRLS WORK- 
ER: Plan, organize, supervise adult and youth 
settlement house program; work directly with 
girls’ activities; supervise volunteers; help di- 
rect summer camp. Graduate social work de- 
gree or equivalent desirable. Broad group work 
experience may be acceptable without graduate 
training. Salary and living quarters. Write to: 
Mrs. Manning Exton, Personnel Chairman, 
Hall Settlement House, 230 Park Place, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

ee 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Commu- 
nity Orthopsychiatric Clinic—Atlantic seaboard 
city. Intake and treatment interviews, inter- 
agency contacts. Three (3) years experience 
in case work required. 9046 Survey. 

a i 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
TION is recruiting applicants for executive 
and case supervisors’ vacancies as they occur 
in member agencies throughout the country. 
Qualifications include MSW and_ experience 
in casework agency with some administrative 
or supervisory responsibility. Write National 
Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


eS 


CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multiple 
function children’s agency outside Chicago. 
Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Worker 
ITI—$3500-$4200; Case Worker II—$3200- 
$3700; Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. Write 
9041 Survey. 


—_—_—_—————— 


CASEWORKER—Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program, 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200, depending on training 
and experience. Annual increments based on 


evaluation, _ Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany ih 
New York. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Married, graduata 
of accredited school. Minimum three yearg 
supervisory or administrative experience 1p 
social work; community organization; publiq 
health or related field. Starting salary, dey 
pending on background, $3600 to $40004 
Executive is responsible for administration o} 
clinic; professional, nursing and casework 
staffs, interpretation to community; and publid| 
speaking. Active Board. Mrs. Ralph Klein) 
Planned Parenthood Clinic, 203 Professional 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


i 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited schoof 
of social work, ability to speak Yiddish oj 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 dependingg on expert 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern| 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Service} 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. | 


GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlement} 
position open soon. Good salary and personne} 
practices. Apply Family and Children’s Services 
313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, indieae 

| 


WANTED~— Social workers to file their qualifi 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidentia 

Medical Bureau, Palmoliv 


| 

OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specializatio 
general placement, and family casework. Case} 
work openings in large reorganized multipl¢ 
service agency; good supervision, studen} 
training program, psychiatric consultationj 


Burneice Larson, 
Building, Chicago, 


Reasonable case loads and g personne: 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in act 
cord with experience. Family and Children’! 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pas 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for worl! 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—proj 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pril 
vate, state-wide child placing agency witl}) 
growing program. Jowa Children’s Home Soj 
ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building#) 
oe and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9 
owa. 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple servic#dl) 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Servicd 
and Child Placement Departments. assificali 
tions Caseworker I and II provide salary 
range $2,700-$4,500. Placement on scale ded} 
pendent upon experience. Write Jewish Famil 
and Children’s Service, 15 Fernando Street 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. \ 


ER for Welfare Department, Washingtom: 
Federation of Churches. Graduate training an if 
experience required. Beginning salary $3245)) 
Good personnel practices. Fine opportunity fo li 
initiative and creative work. Write Leonardi} 
S. Edmonds, 1751 N Street, N. W., Washing; 
ton!i6,, DG, 


MANAGER of resale shop operated by Chicagd 
Social Work Agency, Includes soliciting Supt) 
plies and management of shop. Experience | 


necessary. 9063 Survey. | 
i 


CASEWORKER with professional training fo i 
small progressive family service agency. Salarti} 
commensurate with experience. Family Cont} 
pu anee Service, 221 News Tower, Rockford 
mois, 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE SUPERV?2 
SOR. Milwaukee County Civil Service Com) 
mission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee ‘ 
Wisconsin. Continuous Original Entrance 
amination. 


$320.32 to $370.32 per month subject to annus 
adjustment for changes in the cost of living 
Annuity and Retirement system. Completion ¢ 
post-graduate course in accredited school c 
medical social work with a degree or diplor 

Not less than three years’ paid experience. — 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Intakq 
upervise adults and children, Masters ddl] 
gree. Three years experience. Salary, $3,901 
9020 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


IJUSEFATHER—delinquent, problem boys, 
recreational and occupational therapy experi- 
ence, excellent checkable record, available im- 
mediately. 9015 Survey. 


ICATIONAL COUNSELOR, PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT, CASEWORKER, young man, 
A.B. Sociology, 1 year graduate school of 
social work, A.M. Personnel administration, 
3 years family and psychiatric casework, teach: 
ng experience. Excellent references. Metro- 
olitan area, Commuting distance, New York 
City. 9030 Survey. 


SE AIDE: A.B. Psychology, iv eretey 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N 
Evening Session. Experience: psychiatric ae 
aormal children. Interested in social case 
work, New York City. 9053 Survey. 


?CREATION AND CRAFTS counselor with 
ong experience in institutional work seeks 
resh opportunity in children’s agency. 9052 
Survey. 


\N, 42, married, Administrative, supervisory 
*xperience. 20 years social work, 4 quarters 
sraduate Training. Desires position, progres- 
‘ive agency or institution. 9047 Survey. 


‘DICAL SOCIAL WORK—MSW ; two years 
ublic welfare experience; will accept case- 
rork position anywhere. 9049 Survey. 


RECTOR of a successful and unusual boys’ 
hild-caring project seeks new and challenging 
osition. Outstanding success as an admini- 
c‘rator, fund-raiser and public relations. 44 
ears old. 9051 Survey. 


OFESSIONAL PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
syORKER, M.S. degree, highly skilled in in- 
jirviewing and recording, wishes position 
thich will utilize these skills and necessitate 
j2 other activities. The reason for this clear 
tefinition of function is that the worker cannot 
ye. 9054 Survey. 


SISTANT BOOKKEEPER - CASHIER, 
ree years experience magazine of social in- 
Srpretation; six years varied commercial ex- 
Grience. Salary $200 per month, minimum. 
2w York City. 9057 Survey. 


TTLEMENT HOUSE DIRECTOR 
jvoman), 20 years experience, desires similar 
sition, references upon request. Available 
m:ptember 1. 9058 Survey. 


TALTH EDUCATOR—B.S., M.S.P.H., de- 
jes position in any phase of Public Health 
Glucation with any agency. Have had experi- 
‘ce with Health Departments and have 
srked on a Health Survey. 9060 Survey. 


WCUTIVE, M.A., age 35, married, desires 
nge of employment. 15 years institutional 
‘family agency —community center experi- 
)ce. Would welcome opportunity to organize 
Wreorganize social service operations in pro- 
‘ssive community. Location unimportant. 
19 Survey. 


AMAN EXECUTIVE (B.S., M.A) wishes 
iicement where special abilities can be used, 
@tensive experience in quantity food service 
4 nutrition education including organization, 
Sfnagement, buying, advisory and consultation 
évice, teaching. Murray Hill 8-4453 or 9064 
y vey. 


40's TO PAY FOR SOCIAL WORK? 


by Leonard Mayo 


Reprints are now available: 


;COpy ........ Sid C0 FOG OIO OOD 10c 
copies ...... Reeasenios SOCaee . $1.00 
copies ...... Ayer cmitamat . +++ +92.00 
BODICS 0221s. s ccs ss ; - $4.00 
copies ....... a6 see ee ee 96,00 
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sian Influence.” But as an example of 
sagacity—that blend of experience and 
analysis that is so rare in America—I 
would choose the following, on modern 


internationalism: 


In many ways the most important func- 
tion that the new international institutions 
can discharge will be to provide means 
whereby greater insight may be gained into 
the realistic understanding of international 
relations. This was the most permanent 
legacy of the League of Nations experi- 
ment. ... The international organs of con- 
sultation must be talking-shops, even when 
they have specific functions to perform.... 
While the talk may be highly technical 
and in some cases it may be secret, it is 
the making of contacts and the continu- 
ous exchange of information to be critically 
analyzed that is essential. Understanding 
must precede any attempt to formulate 
common policies of action. 


In my considered judgment, this is 
the most important work in its field that 
has appeared in our generation. It is a 
book to buy, and to respect. 

Smith College WituiaM A. Orton 


THE PRICE OF UNION, by Herbert 

Agar. Houghton Mifflin. $5 
ales TO HIS LITERARY SKILL, WIDE 

reading, and native wit and wisdom, 
Mr. Agar has been able to impart to the 
frequently told story of our national 
political development a new interest and, 
at points, a new illumination. “The 
Price of Union” kas been compromise, 
the creation of a strong presidency, and 
—as the basis and instrument of both of 
these—the organization of political par- 
ties on a national scale. When Presidents 
have been strong men and men of sense, 
things have gone well. Small gauge, ob- 
stinate men have brought the presidency 
and the country to the verge of disaster 
more than once. And only nationally or- 
ganized parties have or could have kept 
this vast country together — specialist 
parties have had a role, but not that of 
keeping the play going. And the na- 
tional party organizations, rooted in the 
states, are still the vital centers of the 
federal principle. 

Two features of the work are espe- 
cially striking: the patness of the nu- 
merous quotations and the apt evalua- 
tions of public men. The scene of ac- 
tion for the most part is the seat of 
government where political forces iden- 
tify themselves as specific individuals. 
Indeed, the book is worth the price 
simply for its numerous brief charac- 
terizations, as for example: “Monroe was 
a transition figure. He belonged to the 


LETTER SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53: PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 


THE BOOKSHELF 


BE THE FIRST to own Father Goose, poems 
for kiddies, $3. Limited author’s edition. 
ee Publishing Corp., Smithtown, L. I., 

NG, 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social ‘Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, ’pibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 


by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA 


Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


RECORDS 


NATIVE FOLK MUSIC from many lands. Re- 
cordings accompanied by illustrated manual. 
Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


MONEY RAISING 


LISTS for money-raising purposes, Boston and 
throughout Massachusetts. Carefully selected 
names with latest addresses. 9062 Survey. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


NEW YORK STATE—pure maple syrup. New 
1950 crop. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 1 gallon, $5.75; % gallon, $3.25; 
¥Y% gallon, $1.75. (F.O.B.) SUGAR BUSH, 
Olean House, Olean, N. Y. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE 


MT. HOLYOKE INSTITUTE ON THE UN 
South Hadley, Mass. 


June 25—July 22, 1950 


Point 4: Germany and Japan: 
Regionalism: UN Appraisal 


WEEKLY TRIPS TO LAKE SUCCESS 


WORK SHOP 


WRITE AND PAINT AT HUCKLEBERRY 
MOUNTAIN. July 2 to September 2, 1950. 
Unexcelled staff, camp life, professionals 
and beginners accepted. 11th season. Write 
for leaflet. Evelyn Haynes. Huckleberry, 
Hendersonville, N. C. HUCKLEBERRIES 
PUBLISH. 


RESORTS 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


© Eat home cooked New England 
meals 

© Sleep in large comfortable rooms 

Relax on gracious shady lawns 

¢ Roam fifty acres of woods and 
fields 

¢ Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 

© Browse in the pine panelled li- 
brary 

e@ Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 

© Pay modest rates 


“A fire place and Whippoorwill with every room.” 


1950 Season — June 23-September 6 


For reservations write: 
Mrs. Howard Knight 


Knightshelme 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


ae???) tt? ttt ttt eee EE ELL CLL 


SPSS SSE SSSR RES SSE eee 


Summer Vacation at 
WOODLAND COTTAGES — High in the 
mountains of Western North Carolina, near 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. Clean, cool, com- 
fortable, completely furnished for housekeep- 
ing. Rates reasonable. Address: Woodland 
Cottages, Spruce Pine, N. C. 


UNWIND IN THE COUNTRY. Comfort, rest, 
numerous recreational facilities. Excellent food 
and Bar. SUDBURY INN, LAKE HOR- 
TONIA, Sudbury 1, Vermont. 


"Knowing Not Sect, Class, 
Nation or Race..." 


THE HOMESTEAD 


of the Community Church of New York 
a non-profit summer resort 
Forty Acres Day Camp 


Adults $37.50 a week 
_. (Children $32.50 and $25.00) 


Water Front — All Facilities 


CRAFTS, Carmel, N. Y. Mehopac 8-871! or 


MU 3-4780 


EXCHANGE HOMES 


LIVE RENT FREE—Enjoy a rent-free vaca- 
tion in the pleasant, comfortable home of a 
colleague like yourself, anywhere in the U. S. 
—New York, California, elsewhere. Write for 
free booklet. TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE 
EXCHANGE, Dept. G, 100 West 42 Street, 
New York City 18. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


STAFF MEMBER and husband need 1% to 3 
room apartment, New York City, to $50. 
Furnished or unfurnished. 9061 Survey. 
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gentry and he could live without office; 
but he could live better with it. His 
years of office were not an interruption 
to what he considered his real life; his 
years out of office were the interrup- 
tions.” 

The reviewer could, if he would, start 
a quarrel with Mr. Agar at several 
points but will mention only two or 
three. The idea that the United States 
depended for security on the British 
fleet for a long time after the enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine is, to adapt 
a Chestertonian epigram, “so far from 
the truth as to be exactly opposite to 
it.” No other country except Great 
Britain had either the power or the 
disposition to challenge the position 
which by the Doctrine we claimed for 
ourselves until Napoleon III got the 
idea of converting Mexico into a satel- 
lite state, on which occasion the British 
fleet was beautifully absent from the 
scene. Meantime, Great Britain herself 
had been hatching plots of her own all 
over the place—Texas, California, Cen- 
tral America, Cuba. 

Nor is it true that by the theory of 
the Constitution the national govern- 
ment “was not superior to the state 
governments,” that “each had their share 
of sovereignty” and was “supreme in 
its own field.” The Constitution says 
nothing about sovereignty, it is con- 
cerned only with supremacy, and that it 
awards to the national government when 
its powers collide with what Marshall 
called “the not controverted powers of 
the states.” 

The statement that Stanton was a 
“bad administrator” is not supported by 
Rhodes or Pratt, not to mention Stan- 
ton’s biographers. Nevertheless Stanton 
seems to have chosen his few principal 
subordinates with excellent judgment, 
and they stuck by him. 

My last quarrel is with the indexer, 
who saw fit to drown my identity in 
that of a putative collateral ancestor, 
who did very well in his day but has 
been dead nearly ninety years. 

Epwarp S. Corwin 
Professor of Jurisprudence 
Princeton University 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT, by Benjamin 
A. Javits. Funk & Wagnalls, in associa- 
tion with United Nations World. $3.50 

OV OF THE MOST VITAL PROBLEMS OF 

current international relations and 
one of the most likely lines of solution 
are presented by Mr. Javits in his book, 

“Peace by Investment.” It is a timely 

statement, urging convincingly that the 

best way to secure world harmony is 


by an investment program ot wide scc 
and perspective, involving billions 
dollars of capital exports. 

There are many statesmen, econom1 
businessmen, and many fearful simi 
people who are convinced that a by 
approach to the urgent problems_ 
world relationships is necessary. ‘I 
type of action called for by the Jay 
proposal is in fact similar to the M 
shall Plan, which already has achie} 
wide acceptance, and similar in ot) 
respects to the Point Four Progré 
which is still in an early stage. It 4 
fers from previous programs, howey 
in two important respects. It calls | 
larger spending over a longer period] 
time and thus raises serious questions| 
to both the capacity and the willingr 
of the American producer and taxpat| 
to meet the large demands. It dif] 
also in the fact that funds would! 
offered to—and according to Mr. Ja 
probably accepted by— | 
the USSR and_ other 
countries under Com- 
munist influence,  in- 
cluding China. 

In an effort to antici- 
pate possible objections, 
Mr. Javits sets up a 
series of conditions 
which would be pre- 
requisites to giving and receiving aid 

An examination of the author’s - 
liminary conditions and a considerat 
of the basic assumptions lead to the 
clusion that there is still much to} 
done, both in the way of public ediff 
tion and technical development in }}} 
country as well as in the developnif 
of basic international understandiy 
before much progress in this direc 
can be anticipated. While it is 
that the alternatives which we facql! 
the present critical year have mad] 
deep impression, it is also true that aff 
small tentative steps in the way} 
cutting down import restrictions, |}F 
paring for currency convertibility, 
coordinating investment programs 
been made in either the United Statei# 
in those European countries with wil) 
we are cooperating closely at preser} 

The flow of ideas and illustratio 
stimulating. It turns attention a 
from the present defensive efforts}} 
ward a more constructive and vital 
deavor. It is unfortunate that the 
proach to the question is so genera 
to preclude direct attacks on sp 
interests and centers of prejudice w 
hold back desirable next steps in 
expansion of trade and economic 
velopment. To some extent the ma 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 


to Bachelor of Science degree. 


Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 
welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 


Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
Write for catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


j, begins Sept. 18. 


{+ Box S 


7 JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY '7*° 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Co-Educational Institution of Higher Learning 
Broad Liberal Arts Program 
Professional School of Theology 
Summer School for Teachers and 
Regular College Students 


Excellent Facilities for Men and Women 


Student activities and participation encouraged 
as a means of realizing the objectives of education. 


Summer School 


Opening of Fall Session 
New Students 


Former Students 


A selected and limited number of students are 


For further information address: 


Strong Faculty 


June 12 August 4 


September 14 
September 20 


admitted. 


H. Liston, President 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte 6, North Carolina 


ve 


of the project might tend to di- 
} attention from practical measures 
1 which Congress, administrative 
jacies, and diplomatic outposts have 
wrestle day by day. One is left with 
jral questions. First, how much are 
} American people willing to give in 
f way of materials and goods to re- 
jstruct and to expand trade of other 
iatries? Second, how can measures 
taken to increase not only United 
Jes exports but also imports? Third, 
i can specific principles for invest- 
dt be developed consistent with the 
needs of recipient countries? 

jhe book should be studied not so 
jh to demonstrate its limitations as 
}lution, but rather to consider the 
(ction in which it points—a direction 
lvhich this country must go. 

Eveanor Lansinc Duties 


tL hington, DaG- 


13 INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RELIG- 
DN, by Gordon W. Allport. Mac- 
Hillan. $2.50 

THIS VOLUME, HArvARD’s PROFESSOR 
4 psychology in the Department of 
Hal Relations expands the ideas set 
di in his “Personality: A Psychologi- 
4 nterpretation” (1937). The book is 
4d upon his Lowell lectures. It is a 
Jhological interpretation of religion 


Ir 1950 


which will rank very high among such 
scientific studies and should be carefully 
distinguished by the general reader from 
the current “peace of mind” books. 

Every reader and critic should ponder 
the preface carefully and so gain a clear 
impression of the specific purpose of the 
book. That statement reflects the wis- 
dom of a mind well informed in many 
fields and a mature religious faith, as 
well as the poised and careful work of 
a scientist and scholar. Writing as a psy- 
chologist, making no assumptions or 
denials as to the claims of revealed 
religion, his effort “is directed solely to 
a portrayal of the place of subjective 
religion in the structure of personality 
whenever and wherever religion has such 
aaplaces: 

He begins with an account of the ori- 
gins of religion and discussion of the 
complex roots of the many forms of 
religious experience. The treatment of 
“the religion of youth” is based upon 
various recent studies. A chapter on 
“Conscience and Mental Health” leads 
in the end to an outline of common 
ground upon which psychologists and 
religious leaders might join forces in 
the interest of human welfare. Obviously 
this much-to-be-desired end requires re- 
orientation in the thinking of many 
psychologists and religious leaders, and 


this book is a fundamental contribution 
to that greater understanding. There 
follows a description of the role of doubt 
in the developing personality. The final 
chapter deals with the nature of faith. 

Although the author views the field 
comprehensively, he writes in an idiom 
which is intelligible to the general reader 
and scholar alike. Thus, the book will 
appeal to several different audiences. 
Students and teachers of psychology, 
religion and science, as well as philos- 
ophy and theology, will find it indis- 
pensable. Parents and teachers will gain 
wisdom from its pages. The bewildered 
modern, whether an intellectual or other- 
wise, who has become disillusioned either 
about religious faith or psychology will 
find here a wise guide. 

Inevitably, the treatment stimulates 
thought in many directions. This is due 
in part to the author’s perspective upon 
the history of psychological studies of 
religion, but more especially to his care- 
ful definitions of the nature of senti- 
ment, the mature religious sentiment, 
conscience, the religious intention, doubt, 
and faith. Many will want to keep this 
book near at hand on a special shelf 
reserved for books to be referred to again 
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and again. Paut J. BratsTEpD 
President, The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, New Haven 
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The Anibversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1950-51 


SUMMER QUARTER 


June 26 — September 2 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


SMITH COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK — 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering | 

Educational Programs Leading to the Degree || 
Master of Social Science i 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 | 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced | 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- | 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration |} 


July 27, 1950 to July 25, 1951 


Graduate Seminars 
July 10-20, 1950 || 
Advanced Casework Miss Gordon Hamilton \\\ 


Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin | 


Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug \\) 
The Psychosomatic Concept Dr. Felix Deutsch | 


Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Gordon Hamilton \\ 


Casework Writing and Interpretation _ it 
Miss Viola Paradise \) 

|| 
= . . s | 
For further mformation write to 


THE, DIRE GTOR 


| 


COLLEGE HALL 


i 


q 
| 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Institutes, 1950 


Three series of institutes are being offered for 
practicing social workers during the summer of 


1950: 


Series I—June 19-30—in the area of 
group work and community organiza- 
tion. 


Series II—July 10-21—in the area of 
child welfare. 


Series III—July 24-Aug. 4—for social 


case workers who are graduates of 
schools of social work, 


The Summer Institute Bulletin and Application 
Blanks may be obtained from the School. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. TR 6-6300 


t 
t 


Northampton, Massachusetts | 
| 


) 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY |} 
The 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Misseuri 


A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


the degree of 
Master of Social Work 


A first-year base of generic content permits sec- 
ond-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, | 
family case work, child welfare, group work, } 
public welfare administration, social welfare | 


organization, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 
now being received. 


Information available upon inquiry of the} 


Dean. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Two Year Graduate Curriculum 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK , 
BRORESSON A ROCCATION Leading to the Master’s Degree 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 


li”? 


MIVERS 
eA 
REN 
SIO 
SSS * - 
Se 4489 
a PI 
Mave, Sty, i ‘ *y 
Lip | | 
Oun 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


and to the Doctor of Social Work for 
Generic Program and Specializations in FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
Social Case Work PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
Social Group Work 
| Social Intergroup Work Applications for the Autumn Semester 1950 
Social Research now being accepted. 


The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 
| tric Program on the doctorate level will 
| begin September, 1950. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Summer Institute ADELPHI COLLEGE 


“Social Work Practice in the Community Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Organization Setting” = 


| 19-23, 1 . 
tert clea A limited number of scholarships are available. 


; For further information write to School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work ee 


; offers 

. —a two year graduate curriculum 

—focused on the actual development of casework or group work skills 

—preparing for the responsible giving of any agency service 

. —through an integrated school program oriented to the student’s own current practice 

—and concurrent, closely related field work under specially trained supervisors of over fifty cooperating 


social agencies 
—leading to the degree of Master of Social Work 


—an advanced, third year curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework, supervisory and administrative skills 
—through an integrated program of advanced class and field work 


—leading to an Advanced Certificate ; ae Fae 
—which may be used to obtain the degree of Master of Social Work, and under special arrangement 


may be credited fully toward the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


—a doctoral curriculum bio ad 
—preparing for professional and scholarly leadership in social work teaching, social administration, 

and social research Lia hi 
—leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


Information regarding scholarships and fellowships is available ° 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions and Placement 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


COMMUNITIES FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Citizen Achievement in Organization, 
Design and Development 


By JAMES DAHIR 


Ranging over the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, this book surveys the many projects now go- 
ing forward to create more livable communities. 
Bringing the professional—the architect, builder 
or civic official—up to date on recent achievements 
in community planning, it will inspire ordinary 
citizens as well, to take initiative in planning the 
communities that best serve their own needs. “A 
serviceable and admirable book.”—Lewis Mumford 

$4.00 


REBUILDING 
RURAL AMERICA 


New Designs for Community Life 
By EARLE HITCH 


A heartening report on what America is doing to 
preserve and regenerate its rural communities. 


The most extensive survey to date on how small— 
community experiments are solving the problem 
of rural survival, “this is a very valuable book... 
which all concerned with agriculture and its many 


ramifications should read without fail.”—Lowis 


Bromfield. $3.50 


SMALL TOWN 
RENAISSANCE 


A Story of the Montana Study 
By RICHARD WAVERLY POSTON 


This book reports an experiment carried on by 
the University of Montana to develop educa- 
tion techniques for enriching human life in the 
small towns of that state. In demonstrating how 
the forces of education, religion, government, in- 
dustry and democratic neighborliness can be re- 
vitalized in the small community, it offers readily 
adaptable methods by which the ordinary citizen 
as well as the professional can work for the wel- 
fare of his own community. $3.00 


BUREAUCRACY IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


By CHARLES HYNEMAN 


Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University 


Dealing with a problem of increasing concern to 
the American people, this book provides a 
thoughtful and critical consideration of the place 
of bureaucracy in the American national govern- 
ment. Covers the relations of Congress to ad- 
ministration, the President, central service and 
control agencies, and direction and control within 
the administrative establishments. $6.00 


GREAT EXPRESSIONS 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Edited by R. M. MaclVER, Lieber Professor 
of Political Philosophy and Sociology, 
Columbia University 


The issue of basic human rights is today at the 
center of world politics, as it always has been 
at the center of morals, ethics, and religion. In 
this timely collection and interpretation of the 
major historic documents concerning human 
rights, the reader will find a helpful guide for 
their practical application today, both on the 
national and international scale. $3.00 


